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% Day by day, the Mexicans, forced to retire 
as the Spaniards gained ground, were hemmed 
in within more narrow limits. GuArIMozix, 
though unable to ſtop the career of the enemy, 
continued to defend his capital with obſtinate 
reſolution, and diſputed every inch of ground. 
---He rejected, with ſcorn, every overture of 
peace from CorTEs, and, diſdaining the idea 
of ſubmitting to the oppreſſors of his country, 


„ determined not to ſurvive its ruin.“ 


Robertſon's Hiſt, of America, V. II. B. 5th. 


LETTER 5 


G UAT IMOZ IN,. er. 


To Tus COMM ITTEE FOR CONDUCTING 
1 HRE FREE-PREsSS. 


LETTER L 


To the PeoPLE of IRELAND, in general, and of 
the CITY of DUBLIN 22 particular. 


_ COUNTRYMEN, AND FELLOW-CITIZENS, 


Turn E is in the affairs of nations, as of in- 
dividuals, a tide, or current, which ſometimes ſets 
in towards the harbour of good-fortune, and the 
occaſion of which, being once miſſed, is never per- 
haps recalled. Such, with regard to ireland, do I 
conceive the preſent moment to be. During a 
fpace of nearly fix hundred years, that ſhe hath 
been united to an unnatural ſiſter, ſhe has expe- 
" i es ___ rienced 
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ven d nothing but adverſity and oppreſſion ; inſo- 
Ach that ns of — 1 will not 
now contain another. The rapacity of England 
over ireland hath received its limits in the pover- 
ty of this country; there is not left wherewithal to 
gratify the avarice of another Engliſhman, ruined 
at home by the luxury and diſſipation of his own 
country. The weight of that eſtabliſhment, which 
Britiſh wantonneſs has encreaſed without neceſſity, 
in this ill- fated country, muſt now be ſupported by 
Britiſh e ; for an exhauſted treaſury, arid an 
univerſally-failing revenue, have proclaimed us un- 
Equal to the burden. | | 


A trade limited to the exportation of a ſingle 
manufacture, whilſt it forbids us to profit of the 
moſt unbounded advantages, which nature, perhaps, 
ever. beſtowed on any country, binds us likewiſe in 
the neceſſity of conſuming, even for our own uſe, 
the manufactures of our tyrants, to whom knack 
and univerſal markets have given a general ſu- 
periority. *Tis thus that England in the extra- 
vagance of her oppreſſion of this kingdom, not 
only precludes us from the opportunities of gather- 
ing ſuſtenance, with the other nations of Europe, 
from the common harveſt of commerce, but ſhe 
_ compels us, miſerable. as we are, to contribute 

largely to her profuſion. 


If any man ſhall ſay that this ſlight ſketch of our 
condition is a caricature, let the thouſands of ſtarv- 
ing manufacturers in our ſtreets bear witneſs that 
the drawing is after nature. The misfortunes of 
Ireland are lamented by all her children ; how, 
comes it then that there is none will point out a 
remedy ? Is the ſpirit of the nation ſo broken by 
adverſity 
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_— that our feelings ſuggeſt nothing but 
deſpair I hope not; and it is in confidence of 
this hope, that I mean to dedicate ſome hours 
weekly, to this ſubject. If the conductors of the 
Free-Preſs, will give me a corner, I intend, (God 
willing) every Saturday, to publith an eſſay, until 
I ſhall have rouſed my countrymen, univerſally to 
a. ſenſe of their condition, or convinced myſelf, 
that the expectation is in vain. I will not apply 

the match to the tinder, which I hope lies con- 
cealed in the breaſt of every virtuous Iriſhman ; 
before I ſhall have convinced his reaſon. My 
firſt appeal ſhall be to the judgment. 


That I may proceed with method, and be there- 
fore the more eaſily underſtood by my fellow- citi- 
zens of every claſs, I will in this eſſay lay down, 
as ground-work, the general principles on which 
I mean to take up the ſubject; and I requeſt that 
each eſſay may be preſerved as links of the ſame 
chain. | | Es GL 


Firſt, I will enquire by what means any one na- 
tion may become entitled to controul over another. 
Secondly, by what right England claims this au- 
thority over Ireland. Thirdly, I will endeavour to 
do away ſome objections, raiſed by prejudice, and 
ignorance of the true intereſts of Ireland, againſt the - 
expediency of our emancipation ; and laſtly, I will 
demonſtrate that the preſent moment is the moſt 
favourable that probably we ſhall ever experience 
for doing ourſelves juſtice. 8 


And firſt, the imperial ſovereignty of any one 
kingdom over another, de jure, is DIRECT NON- 
SENSE. The government of a country can only 

g ＋9a 3 be 


1 
be transferred two ways; by the conſent of its in- 
habitants, or by conqueſt. If a nation conſents to 
be governed, it muſt be under terms ipulated; 
and in this caſe the municipal conſtitution of ſuch 
country will be preciſely regulated by the terms of 
agreement. Here it is neceſſary to recollect cer- 
tain principles in the nature of all government 
firſt, that no race of men can alienate, by any act 
of theirs, the liberty of their poſterity; and again, 
that the delegation or transfer of power muſt be for 
the advantages of the governed, elfe it is, ipſo facto, 
void. Thus we ſee that no ſacrifice of the inte- 
reſts of one nation to thoſe of another, can exiſt, 
even by its own conſent. Let us now examine 
the right of ſubordination obtained by conqueſt. 


If the conquerors of a nation invade it un⁰iu⁰νfly, 
ſurely they have no claim to authority over the 
conquered. If a ruffian violently, with a piſtol at 
a man's head, ſhould obtain a conveyance of his 
eſtate, doth ſuch uſurpation conſtitute right? Such 
exactly is the title of thoſe who conquer vnj»u/tly ; 
and it is the duty of the injured to recover their 
rights, when they can. But the conquerors of a 
country have invaded it, we will ſuppoſe, to reeo- 
ver their violated rights; and their oppoſers are in 
the wrong; how far does this conſtitute a right in 
the conghcrors over the liberty and property of the 
conquered ? I apprehend not at all. The lives of 
ſuch perſons taking up arms againſt rightful autho- 
rity, may, no doubt, be fairly taken away ; but 
their crime will not forfeit the liberty of their poſ- 
terity, which is unalienable; nor their property, 
which nature appointed to ſuſtain their unoffending 
children. "Theſe diſtinctions we ſhall find very ne- 

ES 8 ceſſary, 
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eeſſary, when J ſhall, in my next, enquire by what 
right England claims controul over Ireland. 


For the preſent, my dear countrymen, I will bid 
you adieu. Permit me to requeſt” that you will 
carefully peruſe theſe papers. Continue the con- 
nection of reaſoning from one eſſay to the next, 
and decide at laſt upon your own rights. If I 
ſhall be able to bring my fellow-citizens to unite 
in one common intereſt, and to purſue one ſcheme 
of obtaining redreſs, I ſhall hope that the nation 
will derive ſome advantage from the labours of 


16th April, -GUATIMOZIN. 
CE 1779. | K 4 . | 
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To ThERB COMMITTEE For conDucTiNG 
kn FREE-PRESS. 


CLE 1..T-6-K..I.. 


To the PEOPLE of IRELAND in general, and the 
CITY of DvuzLIN in particular. 


. .. COUNTRYMEN, AND' FELLOW CITIZENS, 
| I FIND, that my letter, publiſhed laſt Saturday, 
has raiſed an hoſt of opponents ; who, alarmed 
at the conſequences of inveſtigating our indepen- 
dent national rights, as TRISHMEN, would willingly 
ſtop all enquiry, by the interpoſition of the fingle. 
cabaliſtical word REBELLION. . | | 

(7 ; | The 
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The immediate effect of the diſcovery of the 
art of printing in Europe, was the emancipation of 
the laity from eccleſiaſtical ipſe dixitiſm; and a 
more remote, tho” not leſs ſubſtantial, benefit to 
ſociety aroſe from the diffuſion of political know- 
ledge, which enabled all men of reaſonable capa- 
city to underſtand their civil rights; and qualified 
the inhabitants of _ countries, in particular, to 
vindicate the title of every citizen to expound the 
_ conſtitution - a privilege excluſively exerciſed 
before by lawyers, who had too frequently the 
temptation of leaning towards the prerogative, Thus 
the circulation of knowledge produced civil and 
religious. liberty ; and hence, to reaſon inverſely, 
may ignorance be ſaid to be the parent of flavey, 


I find that a certain Judge, for whoſe opinions 
in general I have great reſpect, did yeſterday, 
from the judgment-ſeat deliver ſomething like a 
declaration that there was an illegal tendency in our 
preſent 2 ;----throwing ſome blame on grand 
Juries for the extent of their enquiries ; and cir- 
cumſcribing within bounds limited by hrs own ex 
planation of the grand jurors duty, the objects of 
their public attention and care. 


Authorities, in conſtitutional queſtions, I think, 
in general are dangerous ; and, where an autho- 
rity is unſupported by reaſoning and fats, I am 


always for rejecting it. 


Grand Juries being compoſed of the principal 
men of the counry, aſſembled twice a year, for 
public inqueſt, I cannot comprehend any misfor- 
tune of the country, of a public nature, which will 
not conſtitutionally come within their inveſtiga- 
* tion. 
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tion.----Clear I am that a conſlitutional Fudge will 
always, wiſh to enlarge the ſcene of their vigilancy; 
----Much miſchief may ariſe from limiting their 
enquiry :---none, that I can ſee, froin extending it. 
The bulk of the people are generally right, and 
particularly when they diſcover abuſes -- But theſe 
aſſociations, it ſeems, in favour of our own. manu- 
factures, and in excluſion of thoſe of Great Bri- 
tain, are illegal combinations ; and the news- papers 
are ſeditisus tor recommending and ſpreading them. 
I wil not. be bound to the belief of this doc- 
trine by the authority of any man It is the privi- 
lege of a ſubject, living under the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion to act, to ſpeak, and to publiſh every thing 
which is not forbidden by law; and. till the illega- 
lity of combining, in favour of our own manu- 
factures, ſhall be unqueftionably demonſtrated, I 
will take the liberty to. reject all afſertional doctrine 
upon this head, and to put my fellow citizens on 
their guard againſt the ill-tendency of ſuch. 
Whenever any man ſhall be diſpoſed to diſcuſs the 
queſtion publicly, I will enter the liſts with. him; 
nor do I think it will, in the ſmalleſt degree leſ- 
ſen the dignity of any perſon amongſt us, to de- 
fend publicly a doctrine, which is intended to have 
a public operation.- We have known a lawyer 
raiſe himſelf in this country to the judgment ſeat, 
by the means of a prerogative pamphlet only: * 
A news- paper eſſay is a ſhorter kind of pamphlet, 
and is, in my opinion, full as reſpectable authg- 
rity for the conveyance of any doctrine. 


But, to come to the ſubject of the connection of 
this kingdom with England, from the inveſtigation 
of which no authority ſhall affright me. I proved, 
generally, in my laif letter, that no country can, 
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de jure, exerciſe imperial ſovereignty over another. 
I will now examine the ju/tice of the claim of ENG- 
LAND, in particular, over THS country. 


If a title to INDEPENDANCE - may be derived 
from antiquity, we have the cleareſt preference in 
favour of this country, 'by an hiſtorical anecdote 
of a diſpute for precedence, at the Council of Con- 
ſtance, 1417, between the legates of Charles VI. 
of France, and thoſe of Henry V. of England. 
The legates of Henry prevailed on account of.the 
antiquity of the kingdom of Ireland, of which their 
maſter was ſovereign. But, at this day, people re- 
quire clearer proofs of independance; and thoſe ſhalt 
be eſtabliſhed on the nature of the two kingdoms. 


That the title of the King of England to the 
crown of Ireland is not derived from congue/? is a 
queſtion of little or no doubt, It ſtands, thank 
God, upon a much firmer baſis, THE CONSENT OF 
THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. But, if Henry the 
Second's title had originated in cangugſt, how far 
does this conſtitute the right of juriſdiction in the 
Britiſh Parliament ? Not at all. The Parliament 
of Ireland is as compleat in its own Juriſdiction, 
as is the Parliament of England; and the us of 
Ireland may be the King of England, King of 
France, or Emperor of Germany, without an 
* to the ſeparate juriſdiction of the Iri 

arliament. . e | 
Ihe power of conquerors is limited by certain 
laws, drawn from the nature of civil rights, 
and digeſted into a ſyſtem called the law of na- 
tions; and, from the whole ſpirit of theſe it ap- 
pears, that PRESERVATION, not ſervitude, is the 
end of conqueſt. A conqueſt may deſtroy national 


injuſtice, 
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injuſtice, and lay the conquered under a better geni- 
us of government : but the law of nations, which 
limits the authority of conquerors, forbids that 
a nation be made worſe by conqueſt. The defi- 
nition of the right of conqueſt, by one of the great- 
eſt authorities extant, may not be amiſs here. It 
« js,” ſays Monteſquieu, a neceſſary, lawful, 
but unhappy power, which leaves the conqueror 


e under an heavy obligation of repairing injuries 


« done to humanity.” In ſhort, , conqueſt can 
rightfully give a King no other advantages but an 
addition of ſubjects, whom it is his duty to pro- 
te&, and who ſhould be governed according. to the 
principles of their own laws, or by better, with 
their conſent. And thus were the words /uperior 
and inferior, with regard to countries connected 
under the ſame government, underſtood by thoſe 
univerſal conquerors the Romans, in their virtu- 
ous days. CICERO ſays, lib. ii. cap. viii. de Officiis, 
Nori autem magiſtratus imperatoreſque ex hac una 
re maximam laudem capere ſtudebant, ft provincias, fi 
facies equitate et fide dæfendiſſent. Itague illud PA- 
TROCINIUM orbis terræ Verius, quam IMPERIUM, 
poterat nominari.” And ſo the nan un- 
derſtood conqueſt ; as we find in Tir. Liv. lib. 
xxi. cap. v. ſpeaking of the Olcadians, a people of 
Spain reduced by Carthage, *©* Ultra Iberum ca 
gens in PARTE magis, quam in DITIONE Cartha- 
ginienſium erat.” | ' WON, 
If the peaceful reception of STRONGBOW into 
this kingdom, and the ſubſequent acquiſition of 
regal authority here by Henry II. may be called 
conqueſt, we ſee, however, that the power of the 
King in Ireland cannot exceed the bounds of his 
power in England. And we ſhall find that the 


claim 


-expreſles it. 


E. 


dDlaim of tlie Britiſh Parliament over this coutitry 


is a novel uſurpation, not juſtified, as we fee 


above, by any right of a conquering people, if 


they even came under this deſcription, nor autho- 
riſed, as we ſhall ſee further, by the conditions of 


union ſtipulated by the Triſh, and granted to them 


by the firſt Norman Kin of Ireland. Mar. PA- 
Rr1s (Vit. Hen. II.) informs us, that Henry, be- 
fore he left Ireland, met a council of the Iriſh at 
T:iſmore, where, having ſettled the conſtitution 
of Ireland, the Iriſh received and ſwore to he go- 
verned by the laws of England. This ſeems to 
be the: true cauſe why Henry received no oppoſi- 
tion in Ireland. The Iriſh received a better go- 
vernment, and retained their independency ; and 
therefore Paris uſes the expreflion gratanter re- 
cepte, ſpeaking of the Engliſſi laws. Giraldus Cam- 
brenſis, who was with Henry in Ireland, informs 
us, that by the terms ſtipulated at ſubmiſſion, the 


people of Ireland were to enjoy the like liberties 


and immunities, and be governed by the ſame 
mild laws, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, as the 
people of England. Here is the only voluntary 
original compact, between King and people, truly 


and formally authenticated, of which our hiſto 


gives an inſtance. We do not find that the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, or its authority, was concerned or 
conſulted in this agreement. There was nothing 
but the Regie Sublimitatis Authoritas on the one 


part, and the 2 of the people on the 


other; as the Iriſh ſtatute the 11th'Eliz. c. 1. 


Very ſoon after this agreement between Henry 9 
II. and the people of Ireland, he tranſmitted to 


them the Modus tenendi parliamentum, which Modus 


48 
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is ſaid to have been a copy of that given by Wil- 
liam the conqueror to the Engliſh. The original 
of the Iriſh Modus was extant at the Revolution ; 
and its authenticity cannot be queſtioned ; for it 
WAS erem _ by an inſperimus under the Great 
Seal of Ireland, in the reign of Henry IV. Re- 
pulated by this Modus, were Parliaments held in 
freland under Henry II. And in about five years 
afterwards, in a parliament held at Oxford, 
created his youngeſt fon John, King of ireland, 
This makes a remarkable epoch in the hiſtory of 
Iriſh independence. For this alienation of the 
Crown of Ireland, from the perſon of the King 
of England, rendered Ireland as completely in- 
dependent of England, ſuppoſing all the rights of 
conqueſt, &c. to have been then in force, as if 
the two kingdoms had never been connected. 


1 gon, then very young, took immediate poſ- 

ſeſſion, exerciſing all regal powers, amongſt which 
are divers grants and charters, by which alone, at 
this Day, the corporation of the my of Dublin 
enjoys franchiſes and privileges. e remained 
King of this country, ſeparately, during a ſpace of 
twenty-two years, in Which time there does not 
appear a ſingle inſtance of the interference of the 

rown of England. After the death of his fa- 
ther, and that of his elder brother Richard I. who 
died without iſſue, the crown of England devolved 
upon John, by accidental inheritance. . But if 
Richard had left iſſue, who would have inherited 
the crown of England, ſurely the crown of Ire- 
land had remained in the iſſue of John, and TIre- 
land would be at this day a kingdom, ſeparated 
from England in every reſpe&t whatſoever. 


B Henry 


and for which I never heard an Engliſhman offer 
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Henry III. who ſucceeded his father John in 
the government of both kingdoms, granted to 
Ireland a Magna Charta, which is preſerved in the 
Red Book of the Exchequer, in the firſt year of 
his reign, eight years before he granted the Mag- 


na Charta of England, and the one is a copy of 
the other. In February following he granted, by 
another charter, to the Iriſh all the liberties grant- 
ed by him and his father to the Engliſh, —_ © 


What are the liberties of Engliſhmen ? To be 
overned by Laws to which they have given con- 
e either by themſelves, or their Repreſenta- 
tives in Parliament. Have the Iriſh conſented to 
the ſeveral Britiſh acts, by which they are now 
reſtrained ? If the kings of England had retained 
their dominion of France, would the Engliſh ſub- 
mit to be bound by laws made at Paris ? I ſhould 
be glad to have this laſt queſtion anſwered by the 


Britiſh Parliament. But in ſhort, we are to un- 


derſtand that liberty means one thing in England, 


and in Ireland another. | 


The parliamentary independency of Ireland, 
confirmed by three ſeveral eſtabliſhments in the 
reign of the three firſt Kings of Ireland of the 
Norman race, remained pure and chaſte, down to 
the year 1641, when the exceeding confuſion of 
the government in Ireland, and the impoſſibility 
of holding a parliament there, laid the founda- 
tion of a precedent, which was monſtrouſly built 
upon in the reign of Charles II. The act of na- 
vigation, and the act againſt the exportation of 
wool, ſave oaly to England, are uſurpations upon 
this country, not founded in juſtice or reaſon; 


* 
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any other juſtification, than that which will as well 
fit an highwayman ; viz. the law. of force impoſed 
by firong hand. e Is 


- T ſhould never have done, if I were to quote 
the infinite examples, during a ſpace of five hun- 
dred years, drawn from our own and the Engliſh 
ſtatutes, - of the ſeparate and independent juriſdic- 
tion of the Iriſh Parliament. The common law of 
England became, by the ſtipulations between 
Henry II. and the Iriſh people, the law of Ireland. 
Whenſoever a new law was enacted in England, 
(for, take notice, they have no ſtatute law before 
the time of Henry III.) if it was found expedient 
for Ireland, it became immediately th object of the 
Iriſh Parliament, and then, but not before, it was 
palled by them, . became-a; law here. I defy the 
moſt enthuſiaſtic ſtiekleꝝ for the ſupremacy of the 
Britiſh Parliament to ſhew a ſingle inſtance con- 
tradictory of this aſſertion. The mode of appeal, 
by writ of error, to the King's Bench in England, 
from the King's Bench here, is no exception. 
When an Iriſh ſubject appeals from an erroneous 
judgment here, altho' he goes into the Court of 
King's Bench in England, he does not apply to 
any part of the political government of England 
for redreſs. He applies to the King of Ireland 
in Curia Domini Regis; and if the King, with 

whom the Court always travels, were reſident 

here, appeals would equally come from England. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Chancery, becauſe the 
Chancellor did always follow the King, as the 


King's Bench did. The appeal to the Lords of 


England, in the laſt reſort, was eſtabliſhed by a 
Britiſh A& of Parliament, (6th Geo. I.) and is 
Juſtified only by the law of force. 4 

B 2 Thus, 
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Thus, my countrymen, have I proved the vio- 
lence offered to your moſt facred right, of living 
under latus, enacted, or conſented to by yourſelves. 
Rights of which you have been in poſſeſſion for 
above five hundred. years after your connection 
with England, and without the enjoyment of which 
your conſtitution is politically dead. The agg,of 
your tyranny does not greatly exceed a century--- 
that it may not live to be much older, is the ſin - 
tere with of | 


"Sil 14. GUATIMOZIN. | 


To ruf COMMITTEE ron CONDUCTING 
Tu FREE-PRESS. 
LET T. E R III. 

To the ProPLE of IRELAND in general, and of the 

| City of DunLin in particular. 5 


couxrRYMEN, AND FELLOW CITIZENS, 


HE N G E comes it, that in compariſons 


which call forth the exertions of human pride, a 
rank is ſettled in Europe for an Engliſhman above 


that of an Iriſhman? And, why. is it, that the 


men of this country feem to admit, at leaſt by a 
negative conſent, the juſtice. of the decifion ? Is 
the luperiority conceded upon a fair compariſon of 
their relative qualities? Doth the man, born on 


the eaſt of the Iriſh Channel, inherit from his 


climate 


| KF. &, 
climate a better conſtitution of mind or of body? 
Stands his frame upon two more gracefully uſeful 
columns? And has providence ornamented him 
with a more beautiful tincture of ſkin, or a more 
commanding form of countenance? Is an Iriſh- 
man leſs patient of the infirmities of climate? Or, 
finds he in his breaſt a heart leſs ſuſceptible of 
love, or of courage ? 8 


Habits of thinking, my dear countrymen ! have 
more than realized theſe diſtinchons.---- Political 
inferiority hath, for a length of time, ſo funk our 
ſpirit, that we find in us no inclination to ex- 
amine our own value, or to queſtion the power 
which holds us in enchantment. The ſame ſpirit 
of ſorcery, which hath fitted the deſcendants of the 
ancient SPARTANS to become the mutilated guar- 
dians of the pleaſures of a Deſpot in a Seraglio, 
and which makes the offspring of the DEC11 and 
HoRAT11 at this day content with the fame of 
being the firſt fiddlers in Europe, is operating fa- 
tally upon the inhabitants of IRELAND. 


If men will think themſelves inferior, they will 
certainly become ſo; and uſurpations upon their 
various rights will inevitably follow. The people 
of England improve all the advantages of ſuperi- 
ority, which our folly, of admitting the fact, makes 
eaſy to them. Our very pronunciation of their 
language becomes an object of their reproach, and, 
by compariſon, of our inferiority; a language, 
which, conſidering its complex nature, and its 
migration, could not be ſuppoſed to keep exact 
pace with its progreſs in the native country, ex- 
cept by a Badylaniſh miracle. 8 


B 3 It 
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It is the peculiar misfortune of this country, 
that all the inhabitants of it do not agree in the 
means of making it better. Views of ſeparate in- 
tereſts, diligently held up to different parties by _ 
our political neighbours, divide the people of this 
kingdom into factions. If, upon the preſent oc- 
cafion, men will not give up their narrow pre- 
judices, and co-operate univerſally for the one thing 
needful, my labours, and the wiſhes of the moſt 
virtuous patriots among us, will nothing avail. 
But, if the ſpirit which has lately gone abroad, 
ſhall operate generally ; and if men of all deno- 
minations in the kingdom ſhall unite againſt the 


common oppreſſor, no doubt can be entertained 
of ſuccels. | 


Fortunately our condition exempts us from the 
neceſſity of doing ſuch things for our deliverance, 
as our tyrants would call REBELLION. We have 
only to unite in the plain ſyſtem of conſuming, 
EXCLUSIVELY, the manufactures of this country, 
and the work is done. It is time to exhibit one 
public act of national wiſdom ; and I hope we ſhall 
not forego the gratification of - public revenge, 
merely becauſe the means of obtaining it are nati- 
only wiſe. 


In my former letters, I eſtabliſhed upon a rock 
firm as the foundation of the earth, the imperiali- 
ty of this kingdom, and the uſurpation of the Par- 
lament of Great Erita'n upon the rights of our 
own, by a {trong and lawleſs hand. My preſent 
attention will be confined to. the prejudices which 
prevail with regard to the expediency of our 
EMANCIPATION, | | 75 


I know 
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I know that there are amongſt us many well- 
meaning people, who entertain apprehenſions on 
account of the comparative power of England--- 
and I know, that there are likewiſe amongſt us' 
many Seotchmen, Engliſhmen, Revenue Officers, 
&c. &c. who fail not to improve thoſe fears to 
the prejudice of our cauſe.---It is, therefore, to 


people labouring under ſuch terrors my preſent 
lettter is directed. | Mol 


The whole of the arguments againſt our eman- 
cipation, turns upon three. points. The ability of 
England to cruſh us in an active way; the danger 
of immediate ruin to Ireland, ſhould the people of 
England confine their retaliation to a reſolution 
not to take our linens; and the danger we incur of 
being ſwallowed up by other nations of . Europe, 
ſhould England withdraw her protection. As to 
the power of England, I cannot comprehend why 
it ſhould be directed againſt us on account of our 
intention of conſuming only our own manufactures. 
The King who is the executive authority in Eng- 
land, by which alone the ſword of war is unſheath- 
ed, will ſurely recolle& that the kingdom of Ire- 
land is entitled to his protection as much as Eng- 
land, and his Majeſty is too juſt to make war, 
even upon ſtrangers, without cauſe. But what 
have we to dread from the power of England, if it 
were let looſe upon us? The Engliſh are not yet 
as cruel as the New Zealanders, they will not de- 
vour Iriſhmen. But they will furround our coaſts 
with fleets, and cut off our trade. E'en let them 
do ſo. A ſhot from a ſhip will not kill a man half 
a mile from the coaſt ; this kingdom abounds in 
all the neceſſaries of life, within itſelf; and as to 
trade, there is nothing we can part with more ea- 


lily, 
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_ Ally, for they have taken care to teach us to live 
without. it, I fancy, my dear countrymen, the 
Engliſh have got very few ſhips or men to ſpare 
for an Iriſh war. The Scotch Fencibles feem to 
have, at preſent, very little appetite for foreign 
expeditions ; and if the Engliſh have not learned 
ſome prudence from their Trans-Atlantic misfor- 
tunes, they are more perverſe, and leſs wiſe than 
J believed they were. England has too great a 
| ſtake to riſque upon the event of a war with Ire- 
land. I think the moſt moderate calculations ſtate 
the advantages ſhe has by this country at two mil- 
hons annually, which I believe is more than ſhe 
makes by the remainder of the Globe. Can ſhe 
now afford to loſe fo much ? A wiſe agent would 
adviſe her to compromiſe the ſuit, rather than 
abide the iſſue. Beſides, will the powers of Eu- 
rope have no intereſt in breaking down the ſtrefigth ? 
of England, by — Ireland free? The an- 
ſwer to this queſtion ſhould make England trem- *? 
ble. The idea of compelling Ireland to fubmit to 
England by force of arms, is wicked nonſenſe. 


Ruin to the empire would inevitably follow the 


firſt effort of hoſtility ; and this alone, I hope, is 
ſafficient to quiet the alarms of people here on 
this ſcore. 3 | 


As to the danger we incur of being ſwallowed | ö 
up by ſome neighbouring ſtate, in caſe England 


ſhould withdraw her protection, it is a fooliſh bug- 


bear. We run infinitely more riſque of being 
invaded by the enemies of Great Britain, in the 
time of her wars, from which we derive perpetual ' 
loſs but no advantage, than we ſhould do upon 
our own account, if we led peaceably a ſeparate ' 
life. Were we removed from Engliſh influence, 

. we 


E Þ- 
we ſhould grow rich as Holland has done, and 
we ſhould be as much ſecured from the effects 
of general malice, as the inhabitants of that 
country were, when they ſhook off the Spaniſh 
yoke. The balance of Europe would preſerve 
this country free, if it were once ſet looſe. The 
influence of each particular ſtate would keep it out 
of the attraction of any one in particular; and the 
whole would be highly gratified in the downfal of 
PROUD ENGLAND. | 


The enquiry, my dear countrymen, into the 
probalgle danger to our linen- manufacture, from 
our preſent aſſociations, I ſhall reſerve for my 
next, as I find it would treſpafs too much on your 
patience, . as well as upon the toleration of the 
Committee of the Free-Preſs, to proſecute the 
ſubject this day. 15 | | | 


I confeſs that, as an Iriſhman, I feel conſider- 


| able gratification in the checks, which the pro- 


greis of England's uſurpations hath received in 

America. There was a period in the Roman in- 

toxication, when the citizens of Rome paid no taxes 

whatſoever. After the conqueſt of Macedonia, 

the whole burden of the ſtate was impoſed upon 

the conquered countries, and then it was that the 
rovinces looked upon the loſs of the liberty of 
ome, as the epoch of their own freedom. 
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1s THE "COMMITTEE FOR CONDUCTING 
THE FREE-PRESS. 


LETTER IV. 


5 the PropLE of IxzLANp, in 1 010 and of 


the Ciry f Dusrix in particular, 


counrurnunmn; AND FELLOW-CITIZENS, 


A PERIODIC A L author, whoſe intention 


in writing is to benefit the ſociety he lives amongft, 
by opening their e oye upon the true objects or 
their proſperity and happineſs, will find perpetual 
advantage from the concealyyent of his name: 

the public judgment concerning his productions 


will receive no influence from the peculiar infir- 


mities or advantages of his perſonal character, and 


the freedom of the general opinion will direct his | 
future attention to the removal of ſuch prejudices 


as operate againſt the conviction of the people. pg 


<2 find that the authority of great names, among 


us, ſtill keeps alive a kind of apprehenſion that 4 


our aſſociations in favour of our own manufactures 


are not ſtrictly juſtifiable. In general anſwer to 
| which, I beg leave to aſk, if the whole policy of | 


the Engliſh commerce be not founded upon the 
fame principle? Is there a ſingle manufacture of 
Great Britain which is not doubly entrenched in 
prohibitory importation laws ?--- And ſhall the fame 
act be illegal in the people of Ireland, which is 

conſtitutional 


* 


. | 
conſtitutional m-thoſe of England? Is blundering 
ſo powerfully operativein our climate, that'a mea- 
fure which, in England, is wiſe and legal, ſhall-in 
our hands become wicked and inexpedient ? 


* 


But, fay thoſe very cautious authorities, you 
may buy and conſume Iriſh manufactures if you 
Z chooſe ; it is the declaration of combining which 
is found fault with. In the firſt place there can 
be no illegality, in combining to do that, which, 
from its own nature, may /egally be done. But, 
this act of moderation is intended to break down 
our whole ſcheme; for every man in Ireland has 
long known, and, individually, lamented the 
_— Eg foreign manufactures to 
the diſcouragement of our own; yet ſhould we 
have gone on in the ſame courle to the end, if 
the inevitable ruin conſequent of the evil, and the 
inſulting neglect of England at this time, had not 
drove us to the preſent ſpirit of GENERAL AssO- 

CIATION, as the "_ means of relief for our own 
people, and of puniſhment to our oppreſſors.---- 
Happy, that the ſame peaceable tenor of conduct 
Z ſhall encompaſs two great purpoſes, ſo different 
Fin their kind, and ſo deſirable in their end! As 
long as this patriotic flame ſhall be kept alive, 
ſucceſs is indubitable : but, if, by any ſophiſtry, 
the enemies of our natiorfal proſperity fhatl be able 
Ito extinguiſh it, we will be found to gelapſe into 
Four antient, lethargic malady, rendered more ob- 
ſtinate by having been in vain attempted to be 
cured. The FiRMNEss of the CONFEDERACY 
only can SAVE us; and that will very much 
depend on the warmth of our zeal. 


Great 


ö 4 1 
Great offence, I find, my dear countrymen, has 
| been affected to be taken, on account of a decla- 
\ ration in my laſt letter, that I rejuiced in the checks 
il which England had recerved in America. I am 
il | far from retracting the ſentiment. I cannot ſee 
1 1 any cauſe of joy to this country in the extenſion 
| of Britiſh aggrandizement. if there were no hopes 
left us of ſucceſsful reſiſtance to the control exer- 
ciſed over this kingdom by the uſurpation of the 


11 Parliament of Great Britain; and, it we had evi- 
| dence that it was the fixed decree of fate that we 
* ſhould always remain in our preſent ſlavery ;----I 
* fay, it is the duty of a virtuous Iriſhman to wiſh 


to ſee the Britiſh conſtitution deſtroyed, and the 
King of England abſolute : becauſe the condition 
of an Iriſhman would be bettered by the change, 
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our ſiſter kingdom, it conſiſts generally of a le- 
14 giſlative power, and an executive one. They are 
lt feverally abſolute in their operation, in each | 
kingdom; and ſhould be ſo, in order to render | 
them effectual. The legitlative power in Eng- 
land conſiſts of the two orders of the inhabi- ! 
1 tants ; and every thing intended to paſs into a 
1 law, muſt originate either from the Lords or Com- 
4 mons of England: ſo that the PRO IE ſuggeſt 
I the legiſlative rules under which they are content 
to live; and the rigorous exerciſe of the executive 
authority, with regard to thoſe laws, ſeems but 
to invigorate and give operation to their com- 
mands. Such, likewiſe, was the conſtitution of F 
14 Ireland, from the time of its ſubmiſſion 40 the 
'\1 crown of England, till it became altered and 
uw  debaſed in the reign of Henry VII. by the 2 * 
we: | | | bk ect 
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fe& of Poynings law. Since that period, the 
legiſlative. authority in Ireland remains deſpoiled 
of its moſt ineſtimable attribute, the oRIGINA- 
TION OF LAWS. It is now the inverſe of the Bri- 


tiſh legiſlation ; and, in effect reſembles much 


more the French Parliament, into which the 
King's edicts come down to be regiſtered, before 
they become laws. 


Such is our legiſlative power in Ireland :---But, 
behold, what is our executive power ! It is a 
MONSTER, conſiſting of the King »f Ireland, and 
the Parliament of Great Britain ! Can any Iriſh- 
man heſitate in a choice between being a coloniſt 
of an abſolute King of England, and remaining 
a ſubject of ſuch a perverted government as is de- 
ſcribed above ?---A government always the more 


intolerable, by comparing it with one to which 
we are equally entitled with our fellow-ſubjects of 


England. A people ſubject to the will of an 


abſolute Prince, have nothing to gratify but the 


paſſions of ane man; and colonies at a diſtance 
from ſuch government are, in general, mildly ad- 
miniſtered. But who can 1 to pleaſe /o 
many maſters as we have got in the Parliament of 


Great Britain, whoſe intereſt conſiſts in the means 
of our poverty and diſtreſs ! ; 


But I will withdraw from a ſcene which ex- 
hibits nothing to us but confuſion and reproach ; 
and I will endeavour to diſpatch the ſubject I pro- 
miſed for this day, namely, the probable danger 
to our linen manufacture, from our preſent aſſocia- 
tion. day the advocates for the imperiaſity of 
the Britiſh Parliament, If you ſhall continue to 
retuſe the, manufactures of Great Britain, you will 
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compel. the people of Great Britain to retaliate, 
and you will tofe the oy market you have for 
the only commodity you can manufacture.“ This 
ſubject deſerves conſideration ; and, enveloped as 
it is in obfcurity and difficulty, I will endeavour 
to throw ſome light upon it; which, though it 
may not clearly fhew all the parts of it, may yet 
ſerve to direct others of my countrymen in the 
true line of enquiry. 


By the accounts laid before the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment within a few years, I find that'the quantity 
of all the linen brought into England, annually, | 
amounted in value to about three millions ſterlmg, 
of which a million and a half was paid for foreign 
linen, about a million for Iriſh, and about half a 
million for that which came from Scotland. | 
think it is pretty generally underſtood that Eng- 
land herſelf manufactures between checks, hucka- 
backs, &c. &c. for about the value of as much 
as ſhe imports. Now let us juſt conſider the pro- 
portion which the great linen manufacture of Ire- 
land bears to the whole of this. It makes about 
one-ſixth part. I dare ſay there are many very 
ſenſible people in this country, Who, having never 
enquired into the fact, imagined their obligations 
to Great Britain, upon this head, much greater 
than they really are; and who did not doubt but 
the people of Eögind were ſupplied principally 
from Ireland with all articles of linen, denying 
themſelves the advantages of going into the ma- 

nufacture, or of dealing with ſtrangers for it, 
merely to benefit us. N | 


xy FINES... 


IT Two queſtions ariſe now naturally out of the 
ſubject.----- Firſt, Why does not Ireland, exclu- 
ſively, 


1 

ſwely, fapply the whole, to the advantages of 
which ſhe ſeems entitled by the condition of her 

eement with England, when ſhe gave up her 
woollen manufacture? And, 2dly, Is there not 
great apprehenſion that England will contrive to 
ſupply herſelf with our ſixth part of the manu- 
facture, from the ſource whence ſhe obtains the 
other five? To the firſt, I anſwer, that undoubt- 
edly Ireland ſhould be at this day, if ſhe had been 
honourably dealt by, in poſſeſſion of the excluſive 
trade to England, and its appendages, in all ar- 
ticles of linen. But the want of due encourage- 
ment to the Iriſh manufacture on the part of 
Great Britain, has limited it almoſt to one pro- 
vince in the kingdom ; whilſt a foſtering hand has 
cheriſhed it in Great Britain, and, the negle& of 
having ſuffered the duty upon foreign linens to 
come down to almoſt nothing, has given a prefe- 
rence to the Germans in the Engtiſh market. 
By explaining ſimply the laſt part of this aſſertion, 
I ſhall nearly clear up the whole. | 


© When Ireland accepted of the linen trade, with 
which ſhe was totally unacquainted, in exchan 

tor a woollen manufacture in which ſhe had made 
great progreſs, the Parhament of England agreed 


to load the foreign lnens at importation with a 


duty of nearly 30 per cent. and to grant a bounty 
upon the exportation from England of our Iriſh 
linens, from one halfpenny to three halfpence per 
yard.--- The Dutch were, at that day, poſſeſſed of 


the linen manufacture; and the duty was laid up- 


on their linens of every kind. The Germans and 
the Ruſſians manufactured at the ſame time a 
very inconſiderable portion of a mean linen; and a 

C 2 duty 
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duty as inconſiderable, proportioned to what the 
Dutch paid, was laid upon thoſe goods. Behold 
how things are now changed] From the operation 
of this heavy duty in the Engliſh market, (the 
principal one, I apprehend, the Dutch had) the 
manufacture languiſhed in Holland, and is now 
nearly extin& ; but the German and Ruſſian ma- 
nufactures, having laboured under no ſuch burden, 
took place of the Dutch and our humane maſters, | 
the Britih Parliament, encourage their ſucceis, by 
leaving the duties as they had been at the time 
they were laid on; ſo that inſtead of 30 per cent. 
which, by ſtipulation, the foreign manufacture 
ſhould pay, I underſtand the duties in general do 
not exceed from eight to ten per cent. and there 
is a draw-back of the whole duty upon exportati- 
on. The conſequence is, that the Germans and 
Ruſſians. are our rivals in England upon equal 
terms; becauſe the duty they pay is more than 
compenſated in the cheapneſs of the raw materials 
at home; and in our colonies, and other markets, 
to which the Engliſn export, the German and 
Kuſſian linens find a bounty in the draw- back re- 
ceived at exportation. The bounty paid at ex- 
portation upon our linens is confined to thoſe un- 
der eighteen- pence a yard; ſo that we ſee even 
this ſmall encouragement is limited. at 5p 
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Thus it appears, without going further into 
cauſes, of which there are many, that the want of 
the ſtipulated advantage, by the heavy duty on 
foreign linens, operates towards limiting the pro- 
greſs of the manufacture univerſally in Ireland; 
and it accounts for the ſmall proportion which Irith * 
hnens make of thoſe brought into England. 
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Let us now confider the ſecond thing propoſed; 
that is, Whether England might not be able to 
obtain our /ixth part of all ſhe wants where ſhe gets 
the remainder; and we ſhall find in this inveſti- 
gation, that a perfect 1 to us in the 
peculiar nature of the manufacture. e 


The uſual errors, in thinking and talking on 

this ſubject, are,---Firſt, that it is generally con- 
ceived that moſt of the linens which go to the 
Engliſh market are Triſh ; in ſhort, that Ireland 

is the only linen country :---And, ſecondly, it is 
never conſidered that there is infinite variety in the 
manufacture of linen; ſo that nothing is more true 
than that two countries may live by exporting linen 
to the ſame market, without cauſe of jealouſy. 
Every body acquainted with the manufacture 
1 knows, that the Iriſh fine linens are ſuperior” to 
1 7} thoſe of all the world; whilſt our coarſe linens 
s are miſerably bad. The fact is that we have im- 
proved the manufacture to a degree of refinement 
that injures its quality. Our ſpinners are of the 
firſt knack, and our bleachers in the ſame rank. 
'The excellence of our firſt manufacture deſtroys 
| the ſecond.---Our coarſe linens are manufactured 
of a part of the plant called z-ww, which is the re- 
2 ſiduum after drawing away all the finer parts for the 
FJ fct manufacture. This is what gives a prefe- 
to 'F rence to the Ruffian and German linens in market. 
of hay have no ſuperior Kind; and they work up all 
on the flax into a coarſe cloth, which is durable in 


0- the proportion of the quality of the ſtuff of which 
it is compoſed ;---it reſembles the houſhold bread, 
th from which, neither the fine flour has been taken, 
nor the bran; and they are both the object of ar- 
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tizans and hard-working people, who look for du- 
ration principally, in the commodity they buy. 


Hence jt is, that ſo much German and Ruſſian 
linen comes to England ; and I find, by,examin- 
ing the public accounts, for the amount of the 
drawbacks, that a very ſmall — compara- 
tively, is exported of thoſe linens ; ſo that they 
are principally conſumed in England. EE. 


By what I have faid, my dear countrymen, you 
fee that our manufacture ſtands very clear of the 
German. Our fine linens. will ſtand alone, and 
muſt be bought, as long as luxury ſhall remain. 
A century will not bring any.other country to the 
perfection of rivalſhip ; and, if we ſold our linens 
ro the Dutch, French, or Spaniards, the Englith 
people of faſhion mult have them, even charged 
with a profit. As to our coarſe linens, fortunate- 
ly for us, they are fitted to a purpoſe which no 
other coarſe linens will anſwer as well; I mean 
for STAMPING---a branch of trade fo profitable to 
England, and for which the very infirmities of this 
manufacture give it ſuch a preference, that they 
would likewiſe be obliged to buy it from ſtrangers 
at any price, or give up their "oe buſineſs, 
mould they think fit to break with us. The ſoft! 
ſpungy texture of our coarſe linen, makes it re- 
ceive the ſtamp moſt ſucceſsfully ; and its light- 
neſs, flexibility and thinneſs fit it for women's 
uſe, and for hot climates. 


The inattention of the Engliſh to our intereſt! 

is very obſervable in a circumſtance relative to 
this branch. The Iriſh linens, if ſtamped, for- 
felt their bounty at exportation, although German 

a | linen, 


N 1 

linen, if ſtamped, receives the drawback, From 

this obſervation,---from the comparatively ſmall 

quantity of our linens they buy,---from the con- 
| EE fideration that they cannot get any where elſe the 
fame linen, whether coarſe or fine, and from their 
mattention to altering the heavy duty from the 
Dutch to the German and Ruſſian linens,---I think 
it is pretty clear that we owe them no obligation 

on the ſcore of the linen manufacture; that they 
would not buy a ſingle yard from us if it were 
not their advantage; and that we are morally cer- 
tain of their cuſtom, whether we quarrel with them 
or not. There are too many of their people who 
live by retailing our fine linens, as there are who 
live by the ſtamping bulineſs, to make it a ſafe 
matter for them to combine againſt our commodi- 


their love of juſtice.----It is in their ſelf-intereſt, 
the firſt principle of an Engliſhman. + | 


I apprehend they will not go to extremities. 
T hey might,to be ſure, diſtreſs this country, as they 
have done the Colonies, and they would — 
deſire reconciliation, as they have done by thoſe : 
But they would, in the experiment, certainly de- 
ſtroy themſelves; for, though they ſhould ſucceed 
in a ſtruggle with this country, they would gain 
what would yield very little profit for many years. 


I ſhould never have done if I were to go through 
all the arguments, which concur to convince me 
of their inability to injure us. Stand firm, my 
2 /7:ends, in the bond of union. The queſtion is, 
Will you depend for ever on the ſole ſupport ariſ- 
ing from one precarious, inconſiderable manufac- 
; ture, 


b * 4 


eure, or will you mike an effort to obtain the ad- 
varitages of many" om" tt 'prize is worth contend- 
ing for. 898 


* * SL. 
* | {hs 10 

P. * 1 and tithe Se n of this 
day, [Thurſday] by the enquiry before the Lords 
into the affairs of — Hoſpital that all the 
ſheeting is of Ruſſian linen. Hence you may form 
a judgment of the encouragement extended b 

r 8 oy: _ ne N phat of Ireland. 
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ic the PeoÞLE of Meran in h and of the 
Ciry' of Dvsriv in particular. | 


COUNTRYMEN, AND FELLOW errmexs, 
n., 11 ' 
TB H E Aebrer of attention with Which my pbor 
endeavours in the public cauſe have been lately 
honoured by you, exhibits a proof, that the ac- 
cumulated oppreſſions of a powerful and mercilefs 
ſiſter kingdom, although exerciſed in the extent of 
tyranny for more than a century, have not yet ſo 
completely broken down the fpirit of this country 
as to leave us content with our miſerable 3 
he 


11 


The laſt ſymptom of national abjection, the apa- 
thy of the people, is yet remote; and, perhaps, 
when the cauſes which have impaired a conſtitution 
naturally robuſt and vigorous ſhall be univerſally 
2 our hops may _— ſome means of 
rehtefs + ,- 


The ſpirit of indignation, which at firſt incited 
me to labour in the public ſervice, I confeſs, I 
conſidered ſomewhat allied to Knight-errantry, 
wherein the deſire of ſuecouring the oppreſſed. is 
_ infinitely: diſproportioned to the means of accom- 

pliſhing it; but, like the antient profeſſors of chi- 
— „Thad ſworn to perſevere, although my miſ- 
foo” ſhould b attended with no other advantage 
than that of entitling me to be rewarded for my 
ſervices by the thanks of the lady in e ke 
| ane fate of many a nee nn. bob 


Tarda fu "t que | in tommune Abe, ſays 
Tacitus. The ſucceſs however of the enterprize 
here is highl Y encouraging: the people are earneſt 
in purſuit of the knowledge of their rights: and 
the means of accompliſhing national juſtice appear 
at once effectual and mild. - Paſſive reſiſtance is 
compleatly Tuited- to our condition ; and I make 
no doubt that a very ſhort periodiof time will de- 
monſtrate the wiſdom of conſuming, excluſively, 
our own manufactures, by the eaſe and comfort 
which employment will — give to our own 
people, and by the rum our 
_ the dane fm of our oppreſſors. 


1 have in my former letters nearly gone over the 
extent of ground laid dowa in my chart ;----the 
en ſhall be employed in a review of the ſub- 

__ 


ociation will bring 


* ] 
ject, and in the recollection of ſome materials 
vehich have- aps, von! * ſt mn 


Tue deln of Ireland tothe adiuntetex' of ve 
own legiſlation, and! the injuſtice of binding her 
by the rules of any other, I believe, are de- 
monſtrated: but, what is much more ſubſtantial, 
it appears that the accompliſhment of our relief 
from the uſurpations of the Engliſh legiſlature, is 
practicable and ſafe. I fay it is fortunate for us 
that the means of our emancipation are eaſy and 
in our power; beeaufe' it appears eyidently that 
we have nothing' to: 4 either from the Ar 
or r the mercy c of 2 "ri 5 


'T he ſources of wealth n bey oointsy are de: 
rived from the advantages of ſoil (in which is com- 
prehended tlie quality of the ſurface of the earth, 
with what 1s contained in its bowels) the manufac- 
tures. of the country, with the conveniencies of 
exporting them; and the fiſheries belonging to the 
coaſts of the country. From theſe materials, ny 
can human induſtry draw forth national wealt 
It may not be unworthy of our attention to conſi- 
der them with regard to Ireland. The enquiry 
may lead to diſcover the cauſes which have a 
therto obſtructed our proſperity. ts 


— fhews that the greateſt advantn $ of 
ſoil climate, and ſituation, arid the moſt inex- 
hauſtible- prolification in the fiſhing coaſts of a 
country, will not accompliſhithe purpoſes of nati- 
onal proſperity without manufactures. We need not 
travel from Ireland to be ec, acquainted 
with the fact, but the examples in aid of proof are 
numerous. The reaſon — is clear and 

5 demonſtrable. | 


l 
demonſtrable. Soil and elimate are only n 
tageous in as much as they facilitate agriculture, 
the firſt ſource of wealth : But to what purpoſe 
will the farmer till the ground if there are not 
mouths to conſume the produee? The abundance 
of his crop will frequently prove the very ſource 
of his misfortune. .; The idea of a nation of far- 
mers is compleatly abſurd ; no country ever did, 
nor ever can exiſt as a granary for other countries ; 
and although the export of corn may be a great 
fource of wealth, in a country advanced, yet it is 
certain, that no people can arrive at ſuch perfec- 
tion in agriculture as to export conſiderably, but 
by the encouragemient progreſſiwely afforded. to 
the peaſant, in a ready and certain market at home, 
for his grain. This ſource is ever found in ma- 
nufactures; thoſe require the mutual aid of a 
number of perſons in concert with each other, 
and they muſt be fed. The farmer labours with 
alacrity, on account of the ſecurity of - his mar- 
ket ; and the conununication with other countries, 
by the means of the manufactures, opens the way 
” a foreign market, to take off the redundancy 

Corn. ae | 7 3 ; 


So delicate is the connection between agriculture 
and manufactures, that even the ſucceſs of a 
country ariſing from the latter, is inſecure where 
the former is neglected. This has been exempli- 
fied in the caſe of ſome. great manufacturing cities, 
as Antwerp and Genoa, whoſe fall from the high- 
eſt exaltation of commercial grandeur was occa- 
ſioned by the inſecurity, in the article of bread, 
which the inhabitants found in the want of a pea- 
ſantry. In ſhort, it is a fact not to be queſ- 
tioned, that agriculture and manufactures depend 

| mutually 
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mutually upon each other for ſupport.” As to 
mines, Minerals, &c. which a country contains 
within its bowels, every body knows that the 
cultivation of thoſe will not take place till ma- 
nufactures ſhall have conſiderably advanced in 
a country. I ſpeak not of mines of gold and 
ſilver, the ſource of national ruin, not of proſ- 


The very ſame connection, which binds agricul- 
ture and manufactures in one common intereſt, 
will be found to apply between the fiſheries and 
manufactures. The Duteh derive infinite wealth 
from the induſtry with which they explore the o- 
cean in ſearch of fiſh, but they abound above all 
nations in manufactures. Miſerable indeed were 
the condition of a people reduced to this expedi- 
ent alone for their proſperity ! FI. 


inen 


From what I have advanced, my dear country- 
men, it is clear that two of the three great ſources 
of national wealth, agriculture and the fiſheries, are 
totally cut off where the #h;r4 is wanting. So that 
a country, the moſt fertile in its foil, with every 
advantage which can be derived from an equal 

climate and commodious fituation, its coaſts bleſ- 
ſed with an inexhauſtible variety of fiſh, and. its 
inhabitants endued with the advantages of natural 
acuteneſs, may yet experience all the miſeries of 
national diſtreſs, and be expoſed to the frequent 
apprehenſion of FAMINE itſelf, for want of due 


application to manufactures. And, without 


changing the courſe of reaſoning, it is alſo clear 
that a country having the advantages of fertility, 
of benign climate, and of fiſhing coaſts, may eſ- 
nblith her manufactures without any * | 


— 
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all ; betauſe the natural allies of manufacturers 
are there already; and from the whole chain it is 
deducible,; that it required a malicious induftry on 
the part of Great Britain, by wicked management, 
to preclude Ireland from her natural claim to 
proſperity. in agrieulture, manufagnres, and fiſhe- 
ries; the /GREAT: AND ONLY SOURCE OF NATION=- 
AL 'WEALTH» | aut vir table 69% 
Let us examine the progreſs: of this ſcheme 
_ againſt the proſperity, of Ireland, and we ſhall ſee 

t the means by which it has been accompliſhed 
In 1698, when theſe. countries were beginning 
to wear a new face, and When the advantages of 
manufactures were not as well underſtood as they 
ure now at a period too, when Ireland had, in 
an extraordinary degree, ſuffered calamities by 
two recently ſucceſſive civil wars, the Engliſh ad- 
ventyrers in both of which were not unfrequently 
repriſed at the expence of the inhabitants of Ire- 
land, to the no ſmall inſecurity of property here; 
jet us conſider what was the condition of manu- 
factures in both countries. That the manufac- 
tures of Ireland were not behind thoſe of Eng- 
land, is pretty evident from the preamble of the 
Engliſh Act, the iqth of William III. quoted by 
your ingenious correſpondent Cauſidicus, and ap- 
pears alſo plainly from the anſwer of King Wil- 
liam to the requiſition of the Britiſh Parliament 

«© Sabbati 2 die Fulii, Decimo Guliclmi III. 


Gentlemen, 


1 ſhall do all in me lies to diſcourage the 
„ woollen manufacture in Ireland, and to pro- 
* mote the trade of England.“ I DES 

1155 | | Now 


g a - 

Now, if manufactures were ſo conſiderable then 
in Ireland, and that of wool particularly ſo far ad- 
vanced as to'rouſe the jealouſy'bf England; and to 
create fears leſt their own ſhoukd be overwhelmed 
by it, what may we reaſonably ſuppoſe the condi- 
tion of Ireland would be at this day, 'if it had ex- 
perienced fair play? The anſwer is eaſy to any 
man who conſiders the ſuperiority of her natural 
advantages. But mark what followed this co/d- 
blooded Dutch declaration. Effectual means, were 
taken in the parliament of Ireland to blazon out the 
mutual advantages of a compact, whereby Ireland 
ſhould enjoy all the advantages and profit which 
te this kingdom can be capable of, from the linen 
<< and hempen manufacture,“ and in conſideration 
whereof ſhe agreed to give up her woollen ma- 
nufacture. Iniquitous as the impoſition of this 
bargain was, for which Ireland gave up ev 
thing, and England exchanged nothing but words; 
let us ſee how far England has even kept her word. 
"They ſet themſelves immediately to turning the 
whole bargain to their own advantage. "They en- 
couraged their own linen manufacture. It is true, 
they laid a duty on foreign linens, which operates 
againſt the foreigner, but they provided a draw- 
back of the whole duty on exportation; that is, 
whenſoever this very foreign linen ſhould become 
an article of commerce in the hands of an Engliſh- 
man, he ſhould, immediately and individually, at 
exportation, have a profit of the whole amount of 
the tax paid to the ſtate by the foreigner, at impor- 
tation. They got deeply into a moſt profitable 
manufacture of cheques, and in order to fecure to 
themſelves the ' exportation from Ireland of the 
_ yarn for this manufacture, (although nothing is 
10 ruinous to a country. as to export its raw ma- 
Vf | terials ) 
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terials) they forbid by a law the exportation; of 
cheques from - Ireland.----The ſame they did by 
printed and ſtained linens. - When the weight ot 
the foreign linen manufacture was transferred from 
Holland to the Baltic, they neglected to make a 
new valuation for the foreign linens, which has 
nearly ruined our linen. trade. I he bounty on 
exportation of our linen from England, is only 
equal to that of the Englith and Scotch, whereby 
their manufacture has an advantage over ours in a 
foreign market, by the expence of freight, fac- 
torage, riſque, &c. &. from this to England. 
They have, kbefdes, taken care to reſerve a pro- 
fit upon us pailing through their hands; for a 
man living in Dublin cannot carry his linens to 
England, export them 'thenoe himſelf, and re- 
ceive the draw-back there :--- The a particularly 
ſays, that no perfon ſhall be entitled to the 

draw-back, but a perſon bond [fide reſident in Eng- 
land.“ FEFFFETCTCCC vp; 7 | 


They have a bounty of one half-penny per 
yard on the export of their cheques, amounting to 
about 15 per cent, upon the value of the Iriſh 
linen yarn” of which it is made; now this may 
fairly be ſaid to operate as a bounty of 15 per 
cent. upon the exportation from Treland of the 
raw materials of our ſtaple manu/acture.----The 
effects which that will produce in time may be 
eaſily conceived ; and they talk of encreatin; this 
bounty up to three times the amount. 

But all this is nothing, in barefacedneſs, com- 
pared to act 23 Geo. II. whereby they have anni- 
hilated, at one blow, a flouriſhing hempen manu- 
facture in Ireland, which had been progreſſively 
"$34 e improv- 


. 
improving for half a century, and the „ ee 


of which to Ireland had been ſpecially 


pulated 
in the compact of 1698. litten 


Thus has Great Britain, in the firſt inſtance, 


cajoled this country out of the benefit of univer- 


ſal manuſactures, by holding out to her the ex- 


*clufive advantages of the linen- manufacture; and 


in the ſecond place ſhe has broken every part of 
her agreement with Ireland concerning this - vez 

men- manufacture. But there is another miſchief 
entailed upon us in conſequence of this infernal 


compact of 1698. The union with Scotland has 


given the people of that country a pretence of right, 
71 to that of the Engliſh, to live by the plunder 
lreland. The immenſe quantities of kentings 
and gauzes pouretinto this country annually from 
Scotland, and ſhamefully worn by. the women of 
this country, are a part of our national reproach ; 
and leſt an Iriſhman ſhould profit any thing by 
them, they ſend their own ſhopkeepers, who open 
warehouſes here, and vend Scotch articles of the 
linen manufacture in every part of this city, I 
hope, when they ſhall return home, they will teach 
their mobs moderation, from the example of the 
mots of this city, who ſuffer them to carry on 
this ruinous commerce, againſt the faith of Eng- 
land, ſolemnly pledged in parliament, and do not 
carry fire and deſolation into their dwellings. 


It is a ridiculous queſtion to aſk why they are 
able to underſell us in our own markets? A coun- 


try, confined to a ſingle manufacture, and to which 


that manufacture 1s dealt ont experimentally, par- 
tially, and in detail, cannot ſucceed in any thing 
againſt a country poſſeſſed of the advantages of 

| f uni- 


. | 
_ univerſal trade. But in truth, kentings and gauzes 
are not the moſt pernicious commodity imported 
from Scotland into this country. The men of 
Scotland, who are over-running us univerſally, 
are infinitely | more dangerous.---I am an enemy 
to national reflections, but when the people of an 
entire country are all marked with the ſame diſ- 
tinguiſhing features of character, the obſervation 
on them ceaſes to be called national reflection. 
'Theſe men have a propenſity to emigration, and 
they carry with them into every country the vices 

of. their own r ee rvility of 
manners, and political depravity diftingaiſh them 
from all the nations of the earth. The only ſa- 
tisfaction we have, is, that the principles of theſe 
Scotchmen in England have contributed very 
much to the ruin of the Britiſh empire, England 
has pledged us in the bitter draught 


But I perceive my paper ſwelling along with my 
indignatibn. 41 Aude diſmiſs the ſubject of 
the linen manufacture, over which the means of 
my information have been exceedingly limited. 
take this opportunity of returning public thanks 
for the aſſiſtance I have received from ſome pa- 
triotic gentlemen, of whoſe perſons I am as ig- 
norant as they are of mine; particularly to a 
gentleman who left a pacquet directed for me, 
eee at the houſe of the publiſher of the 
reeman's Journal. _ 


I have likewiſe acknowledgments to make to 
ſome perſons who have made honourable mention 
of me, in publithed eſſays. One gentleman, under 
the ſignature of Canſidicus, has twice favoured me 
with his company abroad. I ſhuuld te proud of 

D 3 | ſuch 
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tuch a companion, if I did not entertain ſome 
ſuſpicion, that by appearing in the modeſt guiſe 
of a gare, he harbours the malicious deſign of 
eclipſing the primary planet. By primary mean 
literally the order of time- The public, in my 
opinion, owes him much obligation. The acute- 
neſs of his judgment, and the cloſeneſs of his 
argumentation, leave no void ſpace in the co. vie- 
tion of his readers. 5 17 


And now, my dear countrymen, will you uni- 
verſally embrace the preſent occaſion of a non-im- 
portation agreement, or will you wait until your 
oppreſſors, having accommodated matters with the 
French, and having given up the Americans, thall 


| have leiſure to force you to wear what cloaths 


they chooſe. Their moderate treatment of Ame- 


rica, you may conſider as an earneſt of their fu- 


ture humanity towards you---proximus ardet-----I 
once knew a drunken bully, who, in bis intoxi- 
cation, would frequently provoke his neighbours 
to threſh him, but who never failed to; retaliate 
tne blows upon his wite when he got home. 


14th May. GUATIMOZIN. 
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H AVING received by the poſt your paper 
of April 24, I am perfectly at a. loſs to know ei- 
ther from whom, or for what intent it was ſent 
me; but conceiving that it is meant in ſome mea- 
ſure to glance at my public conduct in reſpect. to 
tlie propoſitions made in the courſe of the laſt and 
preſent ſeſſions of, parliament for the relief of 
Ireland, and as I ſhould with to ſtand: well in the 
opinion of the world, as well as of the Gentle- 
man from whom I received the paper; ſhall 
eſteem it as a favour if you will give this letter a 
place in your paper. -The mitials of my name 
will be ſufficient to ſatisfy the Perſon to whom it 
is chiefly addreſi;d, and the public principles it 
contains, will ſhew the ſentiments. of the inde- 
pendant country gentlemen reſpecting our //ter 
kingdom. h ord pointy | 8 1 1709 


When Lord N-------n made his propoſitions to 
Parliament, it was fo late as ſome time in April, 
1778. Their extent and magnitude gave an im- 

. mediate 
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mediate alarm to the whole kingdom Scarce a 
manufacture that was not involved in them.----- 
The impoſſibility from the late period of the ſef- 
ſions, 2 thorough inveſtigation, increaſed the 
apprehenſions and on being informed by the 
Miniſter that he was determined to paſs them im- 
mediately, it became neceſſary to make the moſt 


ſpirited oppoſition; perhaps in the idea of the 


trading towns, to put an entire ſtop to the propo- 
ſitions ever taking place, but in that of the coun- 
try Gentlemen, only to give a further time for 


conſidering the conſequences of ſuch an univer- 


ſal overthrow of the trade laws of the kingdom. 


It was in conſequence of ſuch an idea, that we 
moved to put off the further proceeding till next 
ſeſſions; at the ſame time propoſing, that a com- 
mittee-ſhould be immediately appointed to take 


into conſideration the Whole of the trade laws, 


ſubſiſting betwixt the two kingdoms, which ſhould. 
in a future ſeſſions be the ground-work of a laſt- 
1ag and equal new regulation, which ſhould then 


be drawn for the mutual benefit of both. 


| | £35 IL 34 | L203 SH 10-1 {4 
This propoſition was rejected by the Iriſh 
Gentlemen in the Houſe with great contempt. 
---I dare ſay, their reaſon was a jealouſy that no- 
thing was meant by it but parliamentary craft, to 
get rid of the huſineſs by a ſide manceuvre, 
Which wWe could not do by open force, and that 
they had not any intention- of taking advantag 

of our fears, or compaſſion, by hurrying us into 

meaſures, of which we neither knew the extent, 


conſequence, or propriety, - 


A ſyſte- 
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A ſyſtematical oppoſition was now formed, and 
parliamentary forms and delays, were called in to 
our aſſiſtance, -; (a meaſure 1 neyer approve; of, 
when proper opportunity has been given of in- 
veſtigation, and which nothing but the precipi- 
tancy of the attempt would juſtify). After ſome 
time a ſort of compromiſe was made, in which 
I need not ſay that part of the propoſitions were 
granted; part put off till a future ſeſſions.—-As 
to my own ſhare, as I did not quite approve. the 
kind of ' oppoſition, I did not attend, nor aſſiſt 
any further than the- firſt ſtep, viz. of; propoſing 
the Committee. | Sx: e N 
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Sir, I will venture to aſſert that the prineiples 
of the oppoſition to the propoſitions were not 
either unjuſt or illiberal---Scarce a gentleman who 
did not avow a deſire, nay a conviction of the 
neceſſity of giving every aid, every indulgence in 
his power to the inhabitants of Ireland, conſiſtent 
With that policy, which ought by inveſtigation to 
Ls the rule of the actions of a repreſentative of 
the people. | 2 


BZBut, Sir, I muſt at the ſame time declare that 
we were not equally convinced that the ruinous 
ſtate of Ireland was to be attributed to the op- 
preſſions ſhe laboured under from England. 
Was it not rather to be attributed to its own in- 
ternal bad policy ?---Exhauſted of its' wealth by 
its abſentees,---of that wealth, which by a judi- 
cious expenditure at home, would have increaſed 
its means----promoted cultivation - doubled its 
manufactures,----and enabled it to: have traded 
with England, to an infinite greater extent, than 

in its late moſt affluent ſtate. N Feet tan 
Perhaps 


46 J 

Poerhap⸗ it may be faid, that Ireland had great 
Merit in providing penſions and ſinecures for ſo 
many Etiglifmens, iſt tg us in The Ameri- 
en "Wile 3 1 1 YELL 215 1 

20. ion 

N both theſe patculars 1 * ie kla of 
Ireland to any merit at all. In the firſt, it has 
only added means to that ſyſtem of corruption, 
which;-like # canker-worm, has gnawed: the very 
vitals of the Engliſh conſtitution, for Which we 
have ne obligations. Am the ſecond, it has inter- 
fered in a quarrel where it not only had no buſi- 
neſs, but where true policy, from the ſimilarity 
of circumſtances in which America and Ireland 
ſtand,” ſhould have made ker rather a mediatrix 
of peace, than'a party in war. Tour preſent aſ- 
ſociations for non- en; are the wueſt com- 
ment of Ay aſſertion. * 

0 [11 1979 1 ; 

1 migkt- dnund of elend on what pepe 
thoſe. aTociations are formed ? America entered 
into 'thein; becauſe England violated all her juſt 
rights, by an open avowal of taxing or binding 
her by laws to which ſhe gave no conſent.—-Ire- 
land has entered into them, becauſe England would 
not blindfotdly give up her clear, undiſputed rights, 
to her 'own colonies, her own eſtates, in the Weſt- 
Ingjes, to which Ireland had no claim. 


0 hen the propeſitiuns were wade? in this feſ- 
fions of parliament, I-will freely own that I think 
the kingdom of Ireland was not uſed with that 
canlleur it ought to have been,---when the broad 
ground Was rejectod for a ſpecifie propoſal. Ihe 
ſpecifio propoſal ſhould have been accepted or 
at leaſt * inveſtigated : but, as Lord North 

had 


f 


| 


i Y | 


had the merit of rejecting this propoſal, I dam not 
bound to ſay. more of it, than that it had my 
concurrence, from the circumſtances in which. it 
was introduced, though not 1 505 convinced of 
its De 0 ee airs Tiga 


Fo edhcude, Lam 1. I debe 1 ſpeak the 
langusge of the country ge entlemen) perfectly a 
friend to the Kingdom of Ireland, as à perfectly 
INDEPENDENT, but CONNECTED BY ALLIANCE, 
kingdom; and wiſh for that kind of union which 
ſhould ria bo One Intereſt, ! one Haw, one King. + 
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1 THE COMMITTEE. FOR: CONDUCTING 
THE FREE- PRESS. 


LETTER VII. 


To $57 CECIL WRAY, Bart. 4 eee 
TATIVE of the BoROUGH of E AST, Rrproxp, 
in the BRITISH PARLIAMENT. | e 5 


I. 'E will "EY I hope, Bir, * ee As any 
violation of thoſe forms, to the obſervance of 
which gentlemen are bound by delicacy and deco- 
rum, that I preſume to addreſs Party in this public 
manner, by your name, and at full length. "The 


neceſſity of the occaſion which prompts me will not 


be bound in the limitations of etiquette, and the 
dignity of ſentiment 'which diſtinguiſhes your pre- 
£139 | | ſent 


a ] 
ſent public appearance amongſt us, ſets you, in 
my opinion, very high above the level of ordinary 


ceremony: eit „ 

An Engliſh country 88 the repreſenta- 
tive in Parliament of a free people, and the politi- 
cal guardian of a plorious conſtitution, finds that 
he cannot! patiently" bear the > implication of a 
charge that he, whoſe duty binds him to the pre- 
ſervation of the liberties of his own country, 
ſhould wantonly, or, what is Worſe, from motives 
of partiality and ſelf-intereſt;- annihilate the free- 
dom 00 another country, equally entitled with his 
own to the advantages which God and Nature 
have ſcattered upon the face of the earth ; and 
oyer which country he can rationally claim no 
right of control, that may not with equal juſtice 
be exerciſed over his own, whenſoever the un- 
erring progreſſion of viciſſitude ſhall arm a ſtrong- 
er rufen hand againſt it. 


Impatience under ſo heavy a charge is natural 
to a noble diſpoſition; and ſomewhat under the 
influence of this ſentiment I preſume you felt 
yourſelf, when you wrote, and ſent into this king- 
dom, for publication, an eſſay, which appeared in 
the Freeman's Journal on Saturday laſt; in which 
you defend yourſelf againſt the imputation of II 
LIE ERA LTT and Ix jus ric in the vigorous par- 
liamentary oppoſition given by you to ſome late 
attempts towards leſſening the number of reſtrie- 
tions, impoſed and continued upon the trade of 
Ireland, by laws of the Britiſh legiſlature. 


- Your condeſcenſion in pleading to your indict- 
ment at the bar of our tribunal, is an effort of 
* Ty OS that 
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that national ſpirit of equality, which has orna- 
mented the Hiſtory of England with fo many il- 
luſtrious names; and your profeſſions are ſo ho- 
nourable and kind towards this country as to en- 
title you, independent of other conſiderations, to 
the beſt information in our power relative to it; 
the, more eſpecially as you profeſs to ſpeak the 
ſentiments of the independent country gentlemen of 
| _ England, upon the fubyet. 


Tue founda 0 lation upon which England claims a 
right to bind this kingdom, by laws of her. legi- 
{lature, unfortunately for us, has never been laid 


Judge Blackſtone ſays, The original and 
e true ground of this ſuperiority. is what we u- 
„ ſually call, #hough ſomewhat improperly, the right 
of conqueſt; a right allowed by the law of na- 
tions, if not by that of nature; but which in 
« reaſon and civil policy can mean nothing more 
than that, in order to put an end to hoſtilities, 
a compact is eitherg-axpre/ily or tacitly, made 
between the conqueror and conquered, that 
if they will acknowledge the victor for their 
+ maſter, he will treat them for the future as 
F ſubjects, and not as enemies.” 

Loet us put this indefinite jargon into preciſe lan- 

guage, and examine the extent and meaning of it. 


. Ireland, under à right of conqueſt, {which fad, 
as to congugſ, is neatly given up in the ſentence, 
though ſomewhat tinproperly”) is become the pro- 
perty of England, to do with as ſhe ſhall think fit; 

for, by a. compact, expreſsly or tacitly, Ireland has 

f E 4 | purchaſed 
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rchaſed peace, by ſubmitting to ſlavery! It is 
— a Artie ener of A or e have to 
tranſlate his term © ſubjectsꝰ into the word Naves ; 
for, his own conception of the relation between the 
congueror and conquered, when applied to nations, 
and the example of what has 5 pened between 
the two kingdoms, for which his theory is formed, 
juſtify the conſtruction. The teltned udge, af- 
ter having laid this liberal foundation, goes on to 
build upon it, a ſuperſtructure, ſolid as the baſe ; 
for he tells you, in the next paſſage, that, leſt 
any doubt ſhould ariſe upon the matter, it was 
declared, 6th Geo. I. c. 5. in the Britiſh legiſlature, 
that Ireland ought to be ſubordinate to, and de- 
<« pendent upon the crown of Great Britain, and 
e that the King's Majeſty, with the conſent of the 
« Lords and Commons of Great Britain in Parlia- 
ment, hath power to make laws to bind the peo- 
ple of Ireland.” Here is a very extenſive and 
valuable, but diſputed right, decided by the au- 
thority and declaration /z/ely of one of the parties; 
and the decifion muſt be %, conſidering that the 
whole benefit of the decree, in which is involved 
the ruin of the other party, goes to the uſe and 
benefit of the judge. And behold how magically 
and ſuddenly the crown of Great Britain is here 
changed into a multifarious body, conliſting of 
the King's Majeſty, and of the Lords and Com- 
mons of Great Britain]! But when once the ſlave- 
ry of Ireland is ſecured by a Britiſh Act of Parlia- 
ment, Sir William Blackſtone is tos good a law- 
yer to queſtion the legality of the act, or the com- 
petency of the enacting authority. What a pro- 
ſtitution of honour, of principles, and of talents! 
Yet this, in fact, contains the whole foundation 
of his “ ſovereign legiſlative power“ of the Bri- 
LT SHS | | tiſh 
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tiſu Parliament over Ireland. It were curious to 
know the ſource whence Sir William has drawn 
his legiſlative ethics. To. you, Sir, it is plain, 
this reaſoning has loſt its weight; for in the end of 
your eſſay you con'eſs that Ireland is a . perfectly 
independent, but connected by alliance, kingdom.” 
It remairis then only for your confideration to en- 
quire how far a Britiſh ſenator, at this day, is ex- 
empt of the imputation of illiberality and in- 
juſtice,” when he uſes his parliamentary endea- 
vours to continue reſtrictions, which deprive Ire- 
land, as a nation, of every attribute of indepen- 
dency. And I am convinced, to a man of your 
good ſenſe, it will require very little pains to 
prove that, when the legiſlature of Great Britain, 
by a ſtrong hand, impoſed legiſlative rules of con- 
duct upon the people of Ireland, who were not 
repreſented in their Parliament, but who had at 
the ſame time a Parliament of their own, whoſe 
legiſlative rules, however incompatible with thoſe 
of Great Britain, they were conſtitutionally bound 
to obey, it was an act ſuggeſted by ILLIBERALITY 
and executed with injJusTICE. I do not manage 
terms when I ſpeak of the actors in thoſe tranſac- 
tions; for they are all dead. It becomes the 
duty of their ſucceſſors, to conſider whether or no 
they are not parties in the ILLIBERALITY and Ix- 
JUSTICE of theſe acts, to which they not only con- 
tinue to give operation, but which they ale to 
_ repeal, although the 1LLIBERALITY and INJUs- 
TICE of them be made manifeſt. 


In my letter of the 24th of April, to which 
yours has reference, and in ſome others, which 
ave ſince been publiſhed here, this ſubject is ſo 
_ amply treated, and the plain fact itſelf is ſo ob- 
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2 1 
vious, that I conſider it a waſte of time and 
pains to go farther into it; and will therefore con- 
fine myſelf to the matter of your eſſay. You ſay, 
Sir, that when the propoſitions for the relief of 
Ireland came before Parliament, /** ſcarce a gen- 
«© tleman who did not avow a deſire, nay à con- 
viction of the neceſlity of giving every aid, 
„ every indulgence in his power to the inhabi- 
ce tants of Ireland, © conſiſtent with that policy 
e which; ought, zy inveſtigation, to be the rule of 
© the actions of a repreſentative of the people.” 


A man unacquanted with the Britiſh ſyſtem of 
Iriſh abjection, would ke: inclined to aſk what 
people is meant here, when there is queſtion. of 
releaſing, from bondage and muſery, three millions 
of his MEST 's LOYAL Irisn SUBJECTS. 


|. S. 


Do you, as a Britiſh legiſlator, avow- the in- 
fluence of that policy, which would reduce to beg- 
gary three millions of THE BEST SUBJECTS in the 
empire, in order that double the number, in an- 
other part, ſhall derive ſuperfluous wealth from 
their ruin? Let us examine this idea by the prin 
ciples of Sir William Blackſtane's Javereign Agi 
flatrve power. K 1. r ! VE» 2 11971 iin 
As a ſovereign legiſlator of Great Britain, Sir 
Cecil Wray les upon himſelf the parliamentary 
care of the people of Ireland. If equal juſtice 
make any part of the character of 4 Britiſb foue- 
reizn legiſlator, 1 apprehend that Sir Cecil Wray 
is bound to be as tenacious of the rights of the 
people of Ireland, as he is of thoſe of the inha- 
bitants of Eaſt Redford. e 


3 Otherwiſe 
e N 
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Otherwiſe this ſovereign legilative potuer is a 
power inſtituted in partiality and injuſtice; I might 
add that it is inſidious, treacherous, and ungene- 
rous; inaſmuch as this legiſlative care of Ireland 
is voluntarily undertaken, upon his part, nen, 
the e ran or the inhabitants. e 


In ſhort, we: muſt invert all the ins; hitherto 
entertained of legiſſative authority, if we fuppoſe 
that it confers the power of doing miſchief, with- 
out the concomitant Hential een to do good. 


The Britim legiflature, under ſueh a fuppok- 
tion, would hold the fame relation to Ireland, as 
the Devil is ſaid to bear to mankind. | 


We are bound therefore to ſuppoſe, Sir, that 
when you talk of ures $ liberties to Ireland con- 
ſiſtent with the rule which ſhould govern the con- 
duct of a repreſentative » oh the people, you mean 

to include the people o Leland 1 in your” legiſla- 
| tive comprehention. . 


The thing is, loglealy, a perfect dilemma. 
Either you do comprehend them, and then you 
are bound as above; or you do not comprehend 
them, in Which caſe the exerciſe of your ſovereigu 
 degiſlative power, "with regard to ons is UN J US 
and ILLIBERAL. 


A little lower you intimate that < you che 
«© demand of Ireland upon what principles thote 
<< aſfociations are formed.” TI will anfwer the quet- 
tion. The aſſociations of the people of Ireland 
to conſume, ec/ufrvely, their own manufactures, are 
formed upon the principles which ſuggeſted tlie 

5 E 3 | tpirit 
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ſpixit and letter of the whole code of the trade laws 
of England. A ſpirit of monopoly in favour our 
ſelves. Is there a ſingle manufacture of England, 
lnen only excepted, that is not entrenched in pro- 
| hibitory nnportation laws? The only difference 
between your aſſociations and ours is, that yours 
is ſealed by the ſovereign legiſlative authority, ours 
by the conſent and acclamation of three millions of 
_ Your idea that we are angry becauſe of the re- 
fuſal of the propoſition relative to rum and fugars, 
is not founded in the fat, There is no man of 
ſenſe and liberality in this kingdom would have 
given ſixpence to obtain What was demanded upon 
that ſcore. I wiſh. the reſtrictions of England 


were directed towards the excluding us from all 
articles of luxury ! | 


And here, Sir, I muſt remark to you that we 
have been, hitherto, very unfortunate in this 
particular. Scarcely any thing aſked for. us in 
your Parliament would have been uſeful. I be 

pardon, I had forgotten the ſource of wealth we 
are likely to derive from the culture of Tobacco. 


The merit of mantaining Engliſh penſioners, 
and of aſſiſting in proſecuting the American war, 
you have, Sir, generouily given us, without any 
pretenſions on our part to the credit of either. 
The penſion liſt of Ireland is at once the reproach 
of Britiſh government, and a-galling inſtance of 
Iriſh {ubjection.------ The catalogue of panders, 
dawds, ſpies, and informers, German Generals, 
Scotch pedlars, foreign Ambaſſadors, and Jew 
Brokers, formeth the motley crew. 

* | * 


1 | 
As to the American perſecution, I can aſſure 
you, with great truth, that this whole nation, 
with a very few exceptions, were averſe from it; 
nor can there be a more ſolid proof, than one that 
is now univerſally known, viz. that thoſe armies, . 
which you could not beat in America, conſiſted chiefly 
of Iriſh emigrants. ;- Saks 


- Addreſſes, I know, were procured here, the 
manner of obtaining which would have diſgraced 
any adminiſtration, ſave only that one which ac- 
compliſned them. The names of thouſands who 
had never exiſted, and of many more who had 
never ſeen the addreſſes, were reverberated upon 
us in the London Gazette. Whilſt the addreſſes 
of thoſe, who ſought to ſtop the effuſion of kind- 
red blood, were loft in their paſſage from us. 


As to our Abſentees, with whom you reproach 
us, we have only to anſwer that we ſhould rejoice, 
if you would make a law to oblige them to ſta 

at home; but their ſpending their money imoogk 
you, ſeems a very odd argument againſt granting 
us the means to enable us to recruit that ſtrength, 
of. which we are deprived for your advantage. 


Of the mode latel inſtituted, amongſt you, to 


enquire into the cauſes of the preſent diſtreſſes of 


Ireland, I have an ill opinion---I am fatisfied it 
is done for the purpoſes of procraſtination, and 
deceit only. Three millions of people, whoſe -- 

eyes are newly opened on the abuſe of their poli- 

tical rights, aud whoſe diſtreſſes are urgent, ap- 
pear rather formidable, at this time, to a Britiſh 
iniſter. The ſee-ſaw, infidious oration, of the 
blaſted Malagrida, in your Rouſe of peers, is well 
underſtood 


1 
underſtood In. this Oy rept which: Hi | is known 
o By: the ſecret __— | | 


It is in vain that you my to ſeek e proni- 
mate cauſes of the diſtreſſes of Ireland. Thoſe ſhe 
ſuffers at preſent in common with the whole 
empire; and when you ſhall have diſcovered 
what it is, which now produces temporary diſ- 
treſs in England, it will equally apply to us. But 
it is the remote cauſe, which operates perpetually 
againſt this country, and which, being 8 
will ſtill her complaints, and make her ta Hot 

mean the reſtrictions uno.” her trade. | 


The removal of this cauſe is within. our Wesch 
and the operation will have unerring effects. How 
can you poſſibly ſuppoſe a great country, like this, 
to exiſt long upon the portion of a /ng/e nanufuc- 
rure. I will not call to mind how in amouſly we 
have been dealt with, even in this one. The na- 
tional faith ſolem ly pledged in your ſovereign 
_ Tegiflative Sn t, in 1698, together with the 
promiſe of the crown, were not ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve to us entire, and uninvaded, even this poor 
pittance of fupport, for a whole kinedom. 


You will aſk how we have ſo long ſubfiſted, and 
why we are clamorous now ? The reaſons are ob- 
vious. Diſtreſs has univerſally invaded the em- 
pire, the conſequence of an impolitic civil-war, an 
alienated continent,-- the former ſource of much 
wealth, andan impaired commerce. Money grows 
ſcarce, and Irfand is ruined ; whilſt Great Bri- 
tain is only diſtreſſed ; becauſe a finall matter is 
aliclent 4 to ruin Ireland. | 

If 


| I 
If one man, in a given number, has been kept 
for ſome time to a ſtrict and ſpare diet, and if. 
whilſt he is upon this ſtinted diet, a general 
ſcarcity ſhall- ariſe amongſt the Whole number.; 
it requires no great ſagacity to foreſee, that he 
will famiſh before the others ſhall grow weak. 

If — would fee Iriſh grievances, turn over 
your ute book. Lock for the word Ireland, or 
the word Penalty, tis equal which; for where 
8 the firſt, the ſecond inevitably follows; 
o that you may trace Ireland, through the code, 
as you track a wounde 


* 


man through a crowd, 
by blood. | | 1 1 NP * 1 x 


1 would wiſh, Sir, in this place, to antiei 
an argument very commoenty uſed in favour of the 
claim of England, to uncontrouted power oves 
Ireland. Say they, we protect you at an enor- 
mous expence ; and pray what would become of 
you if we did not? I would to God they would 
try the experiment, and leave us to ourſelves. 
* They would foon find that with our powerful 
friends we ſhould lofe our priverful enemies. *Tis 
on account of our connection with England, that 
we are threatened, - Her protection of us has 
been eminent during the courſe of this war, when 
the privateers of our enemies perpetually inſult 
our very ports. SDS e e | 
„ | 


The protection of England brings upon us the 
frequent alarm of invaſſons, and ker wars have 
carried away thoſe troops which, having been 
paid and cloathed by us, ſhould, in juſtice, have 
remained here for our defence. England's pro- 
tection of Ireland is as treacherous as is the thel- 
| ter 


L 1 
ter of the exalted oak, in the thunder ſtorm, to 
the /unphiloſophic clown, who ſeeks its ſhade: 
The tree ſerves but to conduct, more A 
we bghtning' s force upon his heads: 


| The policy of England, which keeps us cher 
in a ſtate of _ than of friendſhip, is a nar- 


row policy, and deſtructive of its own ends,--- 
Equal ſhould it be to the Britiſh legiſlator, -whe- 
ther wealth flowed into the empire through Briſtol 
or Corke, London or Dublin. It would ſoon 
diffuſe itſelf, and find univerſal circulation, 


The thorough-paced ill;berality of a Scotch | 
pedlar, or the limited views of a Mancheſter 
tradeſman, confine them to the ſurface of things; 
but the man who deviſes laws oy a great uber 
Wen look wi tb . : n 0 F 201 1 

As to an union now. with England, [ confeſs 
I am doubtful of its expediency. , Time was that 
it would have been a glorious propoſition to Ire- 
tand---but to unite ourſelves to the vices and the 
decay of England, when. her proſperity has taken 
fight with her virtues, is an experiment of which © 
no man can progule good er} 
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The ſun of England is nea 17 ſet, but in its 
meridian height it was to poor eland a winter- 
ſun, the oblique direction of whoſe rays deprived 
us of the advantages Which we ſhould have 5 
rived from its ne DP ble r 
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N OT chuſing to enter the liſts of a literary 
war with your correſpondent GuaTiMoziINn, to 
whoſe real name I am utterly a ſtranger, but de- 
| Ffirous of a clearer explanation of my motives for 
| my parliamentary conduct, than my laſt ſeems to 
have conveyed to him; I muſt once more beg 
| your indulgence for the following lines in your 
paper, unleſs you will more fully oblige me by 
tranſmitting them to him, for whom they are 
% 7704. 9118 09” ttyl 
And, firſt, T deteſt and abhor that dangerous, 
anti- conſtitutional, tyrannicùl poſition of the Eng- 
liſh law, that Ireland ought to be ſubordinate 
to, and dependant on the Brit;ſh Crown, and 
„that the King's Majeſty, with the conſent of 
< the Lords and Commons of Great Britain in 
Parliament, hath power to make laws to bind 
the people of Treland.“ - -Sir, I ever oppoſed 
ſuch a poſition in reſpect to America; I will ever 
oppoſe it in reſpect to Ireland. NN Fg 


| But, Sir, I have always been taught, that every 
branch of the Britiſh empire ſhould contribute 
to the wants of the whole,-----that this muſt 
Ba either 


60 7 
dither be done by an equal taxation of the 


branches, or (ſhould that be found impracticable) 
by ſuch a monopoly of the trade, 4s ſhould en- 


able the body of the empire, viz. Britain, to con- 
tribute not only its own ſhare, but that of the 


reſpective branches uy 1 

On this Ae 15 ap pprchended the 1 
ture of Great Britain had a ſuperintending care 
over the Trade Laws of the whole empire; and, 
as ſuch, that it was the peculiar duty of every 
Reprefentative' of the people not to conſent” to 
their abolition, without, * Ree inveſtigation, a 


As 3 proof that this was "he Gntment of gen- 
- tlemen who gave their oppoſition to the Iriſh pro- 
poſitions, the queſtion was often put to their ſup- 
porters, If they would conſent, that, on an equa- 
lity of trade being granted to Ireland, Ireland 


ſhould pay an equality of taxes? in which caſe i its 


quota would ariſe from taxation, and not from 
monopoly. The conſtant anſwer was;---No,--- 
Ireland cannot afford to to pay ſo great a en on 
| her trade as ae 


5 HL Red myſelf t to be the actual Repreſen- 
tative of Great Britain alone, and that virtual re- 
preſentation is a name invented by thoſe who wiſh 
by ſophiſtry to impoſe on the common ſenſe of 
mankind, if by it any more is meant, than a re- 
preſentation of many, who, though they are not 
ranked amongſt the Electors, yet are connected 
in one common intereſt, and liable to the ſame 
benefits and impoſitions from the Legiflature, as 
thoſe are to whom the care of electing is truſted 
By oy laws. By this definition, I do not look 

on 


— _ 


61 } 


on myſelf as the Repreſentative of Ireland; and, 
for myſelf, utterly diſclaim that ſvereign legiſſa- 
tive power, farther than I have before ſtated, and 
which Ireland admits by a thouſand applications 
and regulations. OEY 55 


I do readily agree, that Ireland has been un- 
fortunate in the propoſitions made in her favour 
not being uſeful to'her---Is then the rejection of 
uſeleſs. avours an article of accuſation on which 
to found a ſeparation ?---As for tobacco, I ſhould 

as ſoon have thoug t of giving them a power to 

grow ſugar, Which I believe would have been full 
as efficacious in removing her diſtreſſes. At the 
fame time, denying the power of England to pre- 
Yant Jr, by any law, from, growing hemp 
ages PTA vert © oFE FHotet THP nr Mo, Fern 
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In ſpeaking of the penſions on Ireland, I mean, 
that, ibi is an act of beate, and not of Parliament, 
ſtill the Repreſentatives of that rr by hold- 
ing the purſe, have power to forbid ſuch à miſ- 
application.---'Tis ſo far then an act of the people 
of Ireland. On the fame footing may be conſi- 
dered the aſſiſtance given to England in the pro- 
fecution of the American war. To the Miniſtcr 
be all the merit of the AppRESSES, GAzETIIS, 
and MISINFORMATIONS. | 


The policy of Britain towards Ireland, has al- 
ways appeared to me weak, ſelfiſh and tyrannical, 
Whenever it is propoſed to alter ſuch conduct, 
by probing to the bottom its wounds -ſhould it 
then be my lot to repreſent a borough on the 
terms I do at preſent, viz. the moſt generous and 
.conſtitutional to my conſtituents, the moſt flattering 

an 


ever find N ju 
Britain, ſhall make me en 
in giving my aſſiſtance to ſo ſalutary a purpoſe. 


1 6: ® 


ſelf, (and on no other will r 
Juſtice to Ireland, and policy to 
make me eve; ohe of the moſt ready 


And Honourable to 1 


To conclude ; when I ſee your great men im- 


a merſed in diſſipation and a extravagance, --- 
your commons in idleneſs, and a total want of in- 


duſtry,---a part of the people in a ſpirit of perſe- 
cution, that would do honour to a Conclave, and 
the reſt in bigotry and ſuperſtition; which would 
not have diſgraced the followers of Lama---a total 
want of political ceconomy in your rulers---ſervi- 
lity in your courtiers---a readineſs to be corrupted 
in your patriots, which even an Eveliſh Houſe of 
Commons might bluſh at, I have little hopes of 
your ruin being prevented.---If the picture is n6t 
Juſt, your-own writers muſt anſwer for it; as from 
them I have drawn my copy---remove thoſe evils, 
the effects, ruin, poverty, and diſtreſs, will ſoon 
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To Tix COMMITTEE FOR CONDUCTING 
104 THE FREE-PRESS, | 
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"CENTLEMEN, ee ee 2 
A MON the ſeveral uſeful objects of exa mi- 
nation, to which your correſpondent GuATIMo- 
zIN has called the public attention, perhaps no one 


can contribute more to rectify opinion, than the 


ſubject of the firſt ſentence in his ſecond letter, in 
which he ſays, that his opponents would wil- 


ce lingly ſtop all: enquiry. by the interpoſition of 


ce the ſingle caballiſtica! word REBELLION,” I 
own, Gentlemen, that when I read this ſentence 
firſt, I was ſomething ſhocked to ſee a word, which 
had hitherto conſidered as expreſſive of the 
higheſt crime in fociety, treated with apparent 
lightneſs. But, the conſideration of the tendency 
of his letter ſoon diſcovered to me that his ridi- 


1 


was juſtly pointed not at the meaning, but 


cul | | 
at So perverſion. of the term. Now, leſt ſome of 


your readers ſhould have felt the ſame ſhock that I. 
did, without meeting with the ſame relief, a ſhort 
attempt ta. aſcertain. the ideas which ought to be 
annexed to the term REBELLION may be of ad- 
vantage to many; particularly at this day, as I un- 
_ derſtand a certain great legal authority, * has hinted 
a latitude in the application. of, this term, which. 
the common law of the land and the common ſenſe: 
of the people muſt deny. And let not an inquiry. 
bo — n into 
* Mr, J— e Rm bonnet, 


5 


1 : 

„ 

into the abuſe of a word be thought trivial, afzer 
it has been ſaid by that..ſagacious:oblerver, Locke, 

that he, who will conſider the errors and ob- 
hy 179 the miſtakes and confuſion, that are 
«« ſpread abrend in the world by an ill uſe of 


„ words, will find ſome reaſon to doubt whether 


language, as it has been employed, has contri- 
© buted more to the improvement or hindrance 
of knowledge amongſt mankind.” * 244 


The dictionary interprets the word REBELLION, 


an inſurrection againſt LAWFUL authority.” N 


An interpretation which, I believe, no man, Who 
ſpeaks candidly, and thinks accurately, will, heſi- 
tate to admit; and under this meaning is certainly 


included an idea of criminality. Will any man 


now ſay, that a body of men, /egally aſſembled, 
aſſociating to wear the manufactures prepared by 
their relations, their friends and their netghbours, 
in preference to thoſe ſent to them by men whoſe 
;ntercourſe with them is contempt, and whoſe 


government of them is oppreſſion, has any ten- 


dency towards “ an inſurrection againſt LAW- 
FUL authority?“ Will it be faid, that an af- 
ſociation of men to exerciſe themſelves in the 
uſe of arms, which by the poſitive expreſſions of 
their own laws, they are entitled to wear, has any 
tendency towards an inſurrectio „ LAW 
FUL authority?“ If it ſhould be demce 

irom the authentic records of a kingdom, that 
certain re/triftions by which it has been, impo- 


veriſhed, are mprſed in direct contradiction to the 


municipal laws of that kingdom, to the ancient 
faith of nations, and to the natural rights of 
mankind, will any man be daringly abfurd enough 
fo zſſert, that he who demonſtrates theſe m_—_ 

| as 


monſtrated, 


— — — 


11 


has any tendency towards © an inſurrection againſt 


LAWFUL authority?“ If one nation ſhould /- 
denly exerciſe over another, with which it had ex- 
iſted for centuries on terms of 2quality and una- 
nimity, a controul violent and unprincipled; and 
inſult it by declarations of a right to do ſo ; and 
if that nation, ſo oppreſſed and inſulted, ſhould 
at laſt riſe to aſſert its own laws, and enjoy its 
own property, will any man then fay that ſuch a 
riſing would bean inſurrection againſt LAW - 
FUL W FM To put the queſtion, Gen- 
tlemen, conciſely and finally, will any man in- 
volve himſelf in the N of aſſerting that 
an yo wrt to any authority I 
erciſed, is an oppoſition to a LAWFUL autho- 
rity ? Tf he will not aſſert this, he muſt admit that 
not one of the acts which have been now ſuppoſed, 
includes REBELLION, cr any tendency towards it. 
Yet, Gentlemen, it is a melancholy truth, that 


the hiſtory of mankind affords numberleſs in- 


ſtances of the miſapplication of the term REBEL. 
LION, to ſuch acts as I have juſt now ſtated. It 
is the art of tyrants and uſurped governments, 
which has prevailed to gain the aſſiſtance of ho- 
neſt but unthinking men, by perſnading them that 
every reſiſtance to their domination was inſurrec- 
tion, and every inſurrection REBELLION, 


If what I have ſaid ſhall rectify the opinion of 
any one man who reads it, let him owe his know- 
ledge to the author of Guatimzin. I read his 
eſſay with unuſual attention. If it did not con- 
vince me, it rouſed me. If it did not direct me 
what to think, it inſtructed me how to think 
When Bacon had gone ſo far in the ſervice of 

| 1 mankind, 


f 
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inankind, even 57s ardent genius reſted. Until I 
had read his eſſay, like the 90d, man in the forme dy 


Frm ande ab adole Kantel ego hanc dlementem. vitam 
ur hand atque otium ae ſum. | 7275 101 
In cofiſequence of this diſpoſition, 1 bad 11. 
Ferre received many. maxims and opinions of my 

re-fathers, as I had their eſtates ; conſideri 
that the value of the latter, and the truth of the 
former had been proved already by their induſtry, 
and that my courſe here was to enjoy both with- 
out labour or enquiry. But your correſpondent. 
has induced me to think. that, as an, Iriſhman, * 
may be poor in the revenue of the one, and ig- 
norant in the knowledge of the other. 


CAUSIDICDS. 
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LETTER X. 


' IG 


To THE COMMITTEE 3 FOR CONDUCTING 
THE : FREE-PRESS.. 


14 
. 1 


* 


GENTLEMEN, 


I N my laſt, J 1 to * ek from the 
perverſion of a prerogative lawyer, the word re- 
bellien. In this I ſhall endeavour, to apply to the 
government of an Engliſh Parliament, the word 
z;rarnry: That a learned Judge ſhould pervert a 
legal term, that an Englith Parliament ſhould ws 

ate 


N 

late the liberty of its feflow citizens, are ſtron 
aſſertions. Yet, as I underſtand the truth of the 
firſt. poſition has already been acknowledged, the 
demonſtration of the other ſhall not be delayed. 
To demonſtrate: the laſt: aflertiany. IL muſt admit 
that power to be Jawful, which: your corteſpondett 
Guatimozm has proved to be uſurped-<--the do- 
minion of the Englith Parliament over the king- 
dom of Ireland. | . 
If, then, the dominion of this: ſovereign legiſſa- 
tive Parliament (to adopt the men e 
tice Blackſtone) be admiſſible, it ſtands in a 
ſavereign legiflative relation to all parts eguially, 
where it is. equally admitted; that is, all and every 
part, acknowledging ul its ſovereign. legiſla- 
tive power, are entitled equally to the good reſult- 
ing from that power: I ſay to the good, becauſe a 
ſovereign legiſtative power to do other than good, 
that is, a ſovereign legiſlative right to do wrong, 

is an abſurdity ndt ta be: confeſſed in this century. 
To illuſtrate this theory — 4 practical inſtance: If 
the Engliſh Parliament aſſert a right to bind Eng- 
land in all caſes whatever, and if they alſo aſſert a 
right to bind Ireland in all caſes whatever, they 
ſtand precifely in an equal relation of power to 
both countries; and, conſequently, ſtanding in an 
equal relation of power to both countries, both 
countries muſt be equally entitled to an egual degree 
of liberty or reſtraint - therefore, every deviation 
from that equal degree of liberty or reſtraint muſt 
be a violation of right. In a deipot, where action 
is produced moſt frequently by ſudden. guſts of 
paſſion, a violation of right, if we look gently on 
human infirmity, may ſometimes be forgiven: but, 


(L 68 ] 


in a parliament, where every action muſt be pre- 
C by the forms of debate and reaſoning, à vio- 
lation of right may be called a DELIBERATE 
OPPRESSION; and, a DELIBERATE-OP- 
PRESSION, being the moſt perfect definition 
which the practice 8 ever gave to 


the word TYRANNY, ſhould riot, nor cannot 
be forgiven. Wk 45 the ERIE 202 


per exempla. 


My countrymen, I ſhall therefore call your at- | 


tention to one ſtatute of the-Engliſh code of op- 
preſſion, enacted for this kingdom. © 

The Britiſh ſtatute 10th and 11th William III. 
c. 10. declares, that Foraſmuch as wool and 


„ woollen manufactures of cloth, ſerge, bays, &c. 


„ &c. are. the greateſt and moſt profitable com- 
«© modities, on which the value of land and the 
„ trade of the nation do _ depend ; and 
«« whereas great quantities of the like manufactures 
« have of late been made, and are daily encreaſing in 
« the kingdom of Ireland, &c. and are exported 
from thence to 2 markets, heretofore ſup- 
«© plied from England, &c. for prevent ion where- 
C Of the ſtatute enacts, that no wool, woollen 
goods, ſerge, &c. &c. ſhall be exported, under 
the pains and penalties of confiſcation, impriſon- 
ment, and, in another confirming ſtatute, of tranſ- 
portation. | 


R «6 A 


Now, I will ſuppoſe any ſupreme legiſlature had 


diſcovered that the induſtry of its ſubjects was 
daily encreaſing, that they were exporting the "_ 
\ 


Loengum iter oft, per præcepta; breve et car, 


— 


founded in folly, and cemented in cruelty. 


[ 69 J 
of that induftry to foreign markets, and that they 
were 9 home the wealth and the connec- 
tions of thofe markets; I will ſuppoſe that, upon 
ſuch a diſcovery; this fupreme legiflature ſhould 
direct its ſubjects to ſtay their induſtry, and re- 


* nounce their connections, and ſhould ordain the 
pains. and penalties-of impriſonment, confiſcation, 


and tranſportation, for their diſobedience ; I will 
ſuppoſe that this prohibition extended only to an- 

art of the ſubjects. of this ſupreme legiſlature; 
and that this prohibition was farther aggravated to 
that one part, by its being avowedly done to gra- 
tify and favour the other part. L 


Now, I will aſk the man, whoſe leiſure and 
whole capacity has enabled him to traverſe the 
wide extravagance of civilized oppreſſion, when a. 
prohibition is extended only to one body of ſub- 
jects, and at the fame time is directly and avow- 
edly intended to gratify another body of ſub- 


jecis; where both bodies ſtand in the ſame rela- 


tion of power to the ſovereign legiſlature, is not 
ſuch a prohibition a viclation 
that violation of right is preceded by the forms 
of debate and reaſoning, is it not a DELIBER- 


ATE OPPRESSION.? And is not a DELI- 


BERATE OPPRESSION the moſt perfect de- 


finition which the 8 of governments ever 


gave to the word TYRANNY? 

Gentlemen, T have done. On a future day, 
a further comment on this extraordinary ſtatute 
ſhall be given. On that future day, I truſt to 
prove, that the fabric of oppreſſion can only be 


+: | 
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Ia my TY 16 eines. to the bats of this 
country, ' the, Yelberate oppreſſion exerciſed over 
them 5 the Englith Parliament fince the ſtatute 
roth and 11th William III. I then pledged my- 
ſelf to continue a comment on this, extraordina 
ſtatate. And I truſt the ſtrong lines of folly and 
eruelty, which diſtipguith the hardened features of 
this a& of oppreſſion,” will not rTequite a micro- 
ſeopic viſion in my readers to diſcern. * 


The preamble of the ſtatute 6th. and 1 
NVVilliam III. c. 10. declares, 'as, was mentioned 
in my laſt, but is neceſſary to repeat here, „that 
foraſmuch as wool- and woollen manufactures of 
cloth, ſerge, bays, &. &c. arg the greateſt and 
moſt profitable commodities, on which the 92 
of lands, and the trade of the nation do chiefly 
depend; and whereas great quantities of the U 
manufactures have of late been made, and are 
daily increaſing in the kingdom of Ireland, and 
are 


are expo from thence to foreign, markets, 
heretofore ſupplied from England, Which will in- 
evitably ſink the value of lands, and tend to the 
ruin of trade and the woollen manufactures of this 
realm ; for pzEYExTION whereof, Ke. no perſon, 
Kc. ſhall directly or indirectly, &c. ſhip, off or 
export any wool, woollen manufactures, drapery, 
ſtuffs, Ke. (S. 11.) under the penalty that all and 
every offender, Ke. ſhall be ſubject to the refpec- 
tive pains, +,penalties and 'forfeitures, hereafter, 
&c. that is forfeiture of ſhip, &c. and of 5001. 
for every offence; and of 40 l. by every boatman, 
porter, &c. aſſiſting in carrying, &c.“ . 


, 5+ 0190-7573 3..2671 
Permit me now, to put the ſpirit and the prinei- 
ples of this preamble, and theſe penal clauſes into 
a fair point. of view for the good people of Ireland; 
and if, in attempting it, I. ſhall falſify that ſpirit, 
or thoſe principles, I give up all claim to public 
attention. I ſay then, that a ſovereign — — 
aſſerting a right to bind its dominions in all caſes 
whatever, is anſwerable in all caſes whatever for 
the proſperity or miſery of the people contained 
within its ſovereignty: and that wiſdom will be 
the praiſe, and folly be the fatire pronounced upon 
it, according to the degree of proſperity or miſery 
accruing from its las. x 


246-46 155 DHIOTN-2 ( ˙ $0 T9qUI 10 ,7 its 
While I put into ſovereign leg/fative language 
the certain conſequences deducible from the poſi- 
tions laid down in this ſtatute, mark its wiſdom 
in its intended effects. 


— 


OP oraſmuch as wool and woollen manufaQures 
of cloth, ſerge, bays, &c. are great and profitable 
commodities, on which the value of lands, and 

the 
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( 72 ] 
the trade of nations, where the materials for ſuch 
manufactures are produced muſt chiefly depend; 
and whereas great quantities of the ſaid woollen 
manufactures, &c. have of late been made, and 
are daily increaſing in our dominions, We 
and are exported to foreign markets, which will 
mevitably raiſe the value of lands, extend the trade, 
and encreaſe the population of this our realm of 

Ireland, for PREVENTION whereof, all and every 
perſon offending, by attempting to aid this riſe on 
the value of lands, this extenſion of trade, and 
encreaſe of population, {hall be ſubject to the pains 
and penalties of impriſonment, confiſcation, &e.“ 


| Has it ever been held wispom in a legiflature 
to encreaſe the trade, the numbers, and the wealth 
of its people? If fo, is not ſuch a prevention 
FoLLY? And did the folly of ſovereignty ever 
ſtalk in ſuch glaring robes as this deliberate folly 
of the Engliſh Parliament? But it will be ſaid, 
perhaps, that however fooliſhly. this Parliament 
may have acted to Ireland, they were moved to- 
wards it by a particular bias; and that they had 
a ſuperior intereſt to guard, the vein of Which 
will effectually vindicate their determinations from 


played 


PL 3 » B 


played by, contraling the preamble of another 


ſtatute with the one juſt now mentioned. 


The 12th Car. II. recites, For the better 
preventing all ſuch lofles as have happened to the 
kingdom of England and dominion.of Wales, and 
to. the kingdom of Ia RLAxp by the ſubtil and ſe- 


ſald act.“ 


* 


By the preamble of this laſt ſtatute, the avowed 
motive of its reſtrictive. clauſes appears to be\the 
better ſetting on to work the poor inhabitants of the 
kingdoms, (amongſt them Ireland) and that they 
ſhall not be deprived of the benefit of working up 
their native commodities : and by a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, that they thall be encouraged (in Ireland 
as well as in England) to raiſe the value of their 
lands, to extend their trade, and encreafe their 
population, Now, mark the conſiſtency of this 
ſovereign 5 Parliament! By the Act of 
Charles. re prohibited from exporting cur 
raw commodities, in order that we may find em- 
ployment at home in Er y the Act 


oh 


11 


of William, we are prohibited to uſe or enjoy that 
manufacture, which by the other we are encou- 
raged to prepare. Is not this inconſiſtency ? And 
can inconſiſtency in a ſovereign legiſlative Parlia- 
ment take a milder term than folly ? | 


The Parliament of Charles »/arped a power 


WE 


over Ireland, which, although they zſurped, they 
.exercied in this ſtatute for wiſe and beneficent 
ends. The Parliament of William following the 
precedent of uſurpation, exerciſed their power in 
every ſtatur'e relating to Ireland, to attain ends 


. which could only be fought by folly, and ſuggeſted 


by inhumanii y. The compariſon of theſe ſta- 
tutes adds one example more to the many which 
hiſtory affords, where the worſt precedents were 
_ eſtabliſhed in the beſt cauſes ; and where the very 


preſent. utility of tine end ſanQiified the future miſ- 


chic of the precedent. 


I have now gone through the folly which floats 
upon the ſurface of this ſtatute. Lo develope 
the body will require another day. When that 
body comes to be diſplayed, it will appear .to 
maintain its ſolidity by the combination of num- 
berleſs ſeparate atoms of cruelty, all mutually at- 
trated and ſupported by each other. 


. CAUSIDICUS. 


.. 
1 5 0 ee 
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. H AV ING finiſhed, in my laſt letter, my 
obſervations on the folly of the Engliſh ſtatute 


may be proſecuted for any offence within this act, 
in the courts of Weftminjter, and, upon a capias 


tial trial of the aforeſaid gon and informations, 
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LETTER XII. 


To rus COMMITTEE FOR CONDUCTING 
ru FREE-PREss. 


GENTLEMEN, 


William III. c. 10, the original plan which I 
propoſed wants nothing towards its execution, 
but to ſhew the cruelty by which the folly of that 
ſtatute has been carried into oppreſſive execution. 
Sect. 3. of that act enacts, that no acquittal, in- 
dictment, &c. (unleſs the offender be thereupon 
CONVICTED) in treland, for any offence provided 
againſt in this act, ſhall be pleaded or allowed in 
bar or delay of any indictment, information, ſuit, 
or proſecution, within the kingdom of England. 
---Sect. 20. ſame act enacts, That every perſon 
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iſſunng out of any ſuch cour 
cuted ſhall be h geod and ſufficient 
bail of tur born ſub es, xc: By 3 G. I. c. 21. 
it is efacted, That, for the better and more impar- 


the perſon proſe- 


they thall be tried in a Hue Majeſty's four- 
8783 courts 
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1 
courts at Dublin, by a jury, &c. to be ſummoned 
out of any other county than that, wherein the 
fact ſhall be committed. By 5 G. I. c. 11. All 
wool, &c. laid near the ſea, or any navigable ri- 
ver, ſhall be forfeited. 1 


It was once a principle of penal law here, that 
no man ſhould be tried above once for the ſame 
offence. The iniquity of the affirmative of ſuch 
a rule is ſo glaring, that no governments, even 
the moſt arbitrary, ſave only this ſovereign legi- 
{lative parliament, have attempted it. It was once 
a principle of conſtitution here, that every offence 
ſhould be tried by the neighbourhood of that place 
where it was committed. The bleſſing of ſuch a 
conſtitution 1s ſo evident, that no country, even 
the moſt inſenſible, ſave only Ireland, ever guretly 
ſurrendered it, after it had been known and enjoy- 
ed. But, now, view the ſum of Iriſh liberty and 
Engliſh juſtice aggregated in thoſe clauſes----An 
Iriſhman ſhall be tried in Ireland by a jury, 
ſummoned out of any di/tri# in the kingdom 
which the proſecuting party ſhall nominate : And 
it is a known fact, that the crown could by this 
power try a forfeiture cauſe by a jury of cuſtem- 
houſe officers. But if, through the influence of fore 
undiſcerned ſpark of integrity remaining unſmo- 
thered by the profeſſion of theſe officers, he ſhould 
be acquitted, he ſhall be afterwards ſeized in 
the free realm of England, and confined in a 
commen priſon, unleſs he can find ample bail 
in a country where he muſt be conſidered a 

that e 


ſtranger : he Moy cd 
where he lies an untrignged ſtranger; för, an of- 


| fence not alledged to be committed witlfin 500 
mites diſtance ; and, if his circumſtances will not 
1 | permit 


" 


\ 


| 1 | 
permit him to bring witnefles, from that diſtance 
of 500 miles, to diſprove his guilt, his goods 
ſha}l be confiſcated, he ſhall fuſtain a heavy fine, 
and his perſon ſhall be impriſoned. But farther : 


If within a limited time his unconfiſcated pro- 


perty ſhall not anſwer the inflicted fine, he ſhall 


<< be tranſported to the plantations.” So that, in 


this laſt clauſe, his poverty, which in every other 
country would. be confidered a mitigation, be- 
comes an aggravation of his tranſgreſſion. And, 
by the chuſe in 5 G. I. in the wantonneſs of 
power, they carry their tyranny to our very doors : 
for, by that ſtatute, a gentleman of Ireland, if he 
ſhould happen to reſide within their idea of the 
words near to the ſea or any navigable river, dare 
not lay the produce of his own demeſne at the 
door of his own houſe, under penalty of forfei- 
ture. A wretch, born to ſlavery and to poverty, 
unconſcious of affluence and of freedom, is not 
fuch an object of compaſhon, as the man who, 
having grown to maturity in the enjoyment of 
the latter, is precipitated by violence or by per- 


fidy to the loweſt ſtage of the former. Yet this 


is the ſtate of Ireland: And this precipitation, 
from it ancient rights, I call the cement of cruelty, 
which binds the fabric of oppreſſion raiſed over it by 
the hands of folly. * 


J have now, Gentlemen, dragged the Cacus 
from his den. Though I uſe this metaphor, I do 
not boaſt an Herculean labour---the houſe of ci- 
VI tyranny was more eaſheasttained than the cave 
of ſavage depredation : for through the intricacies 
of Engliſh law the gradation of Ireland may be 
traced, as the way of a wounded man, by the 
blood which follows. But, though the monſter 
-& 3 | 28 
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is brought to light by a ſingle ſtrength, it! is only 

in the at of the many to hunt him even unto * 
the death, To ſpeak in plainer terms, it is in 
the people, only, and the people united in their 
efforts, to rid themſelves F, the tyrannic diſpoſi- 
gon in this ſovereign legillative parliament. Againſt 

y attempts towards gaining ſuch an union of 
efforts in the people, 1 am ſenſible many argu- 
ments will be urged. The probable danger of the 
means will terrify thoſe who acknowledge the cer- 
tain utility of the end, In truth, I apprehend 
this laſt ſentence contains the amount of all that 
dan be ſaid againſt the attempt to gain our rights. 
If, therefore, it can be demonſtrated that from the 
peculiar nature of the dominion which England has 
raiſed over Ireland, an end certainly uſeful can be 
attained, by means not probably dangerous, none 
even among the moſt timid will, I hope, heſitate 
to apply thoſe means.---This is not the dominion . 
of armed Rome, ſtrong from her diſcipline, and 
from her poverty independent in that ſtrength : 
England may be ſaid to be armed, and ſtrong from 
her diſcipline ; but her arms and her diſcipline are 
dependent on her wealth. Arms and diſcipline only 
could conquer Rome ; but a deprivation of wealth 
would fubdue England. If America had not 
Hiſen to proceed by violence, ſhe might have 
emancipated herſelf without a blow. he do- 
minion of England over Ireland is England's 
profit, not her glory. Remave that profit ;---her 
dominion hecomes a ſound, But, how, remove 
that profit? ear en manufactures; ASSO» 
CIATE. By that word, ſhe may be beaten with- 
out ſighting, and ſubdued without conteſt. Thus 
the ends of war may be attained by the inſtru- 
ments of peace. 


* 


= AY 


7 
As the power of England is ſupported by her 
wealth, and as that wealth is accumulated b 
commerce, and as her trade with Ireland now 
| contains a principal part of that commerce, Ire- 
land may be ſaid to hold the key of ſuch a propor- 
tion of * wealth as her trade of Ireland bean 
to her univerſal trade. Ireland then ſtands as to 
England, for ſo much wealth, preciſely in the 
ſame relation that the houſe of commons of Eng- 
land, ſtands to the crown of England. The crown 
is powerful, if the commons grant ſupplies ; ne- 
vertheleſs, without that grant, let Ireland ceaſe 
her conſumption of Engliſh manufactures, the 
cauſe of that profit which is the eſſence of this do- 
minion, and the power of England, like the un- 
armed hand of Majeſty, can terrify only in its 
name, IT * e | 
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To THE COMMITTEE ror CONDUCTING 


3 THE FREE-PRESS. 
See 55 wt be he | 
Ty Mr. JusTICE | RE IR one of the Puiſhe 
: PF--dg---s of bis Majefly's Gf of K--<--"$ 
B. A;. gb 4H dons 4g | 
84k 


0 N Monday laſt you were pleaſed to interrupt 
the buſineſs of *the court of K. B. in order to 
cenſure the High Sheriff of the city of Dublin, 
whom you accidentally ſaw then in court, for what 
vou were pleaſed to call his mi/condud? in con- 
vening the citizens of Dublin, previous to their 
entering into refolutions to conſume excluſively 
the manufactures of this kingdom. You thought 
proper to declare on that occafion, that ſuch a 
convening, on the part of the Sheriff, was acting 
contrary to his duty, and that the aſſembly, ſo con- 
vened by him, was an unlawful aſſembly. Sir, I 
regard the regularity with which the buſineſs of 
the public ſhould proceed, too much, to queſtion 
in a news-paper, the judgment of a court of juſ- 
tice pronounced in à cauſe at hearing before it. 
If ſach a judgment ſhould be grievous, there is 
a better remedy than that of cenſuring it in a pub- 
lic paper.----But, the attack made by you on the 

„ : High 


| 


. | 
High Sheriff was not a judgment of a court of 
Fuſtice, but an obiter opinion of J----- R------- ; 
The legal foundation upon which you reſt your 
opinion, that the Sheriff acted contrary to his 
duty, when he convened the aggregate body, 
 which-.hitherto has been done at the requiſition © 
a certain number of the Freemen, I ſuppoſe y 
will explain, and I think it is your duty to do fo : 


Firſt, becauſe your doctrine, delivered laſt Mon- 


day, contradicts the commonly received opinions 
of the public upon this head; ſecondly, becauſe 
you have (however extrajudicially) delivered this 
opinion under the exerciſe of an authority which 
conſtitutionally belongs to your court, and ſhould 
therefore be ſupported by la-; and, moſt of all, 
becauſe I do declare to your fellow citizens, that 
the opinion which you then delivered has no foun- 
dation either in the common law, or in the /ta- 
mules. | g e 


Whatever is not forbidden by law may legally 
be done. The Sheriff is not forbidden to con- 
vene the Freemen, therefore the Sher:ff in ſo do- 
ing does not act contrary to his duty. It lies up- 
on you to ſhew where the Sheriff is forbidden to 


convene his fellow-citizens, T's authority to call 


them together is eſtabliſhed by immemorial cuf- 
tom, as weil as by the nature of his office. If 
Freemen may legally aſſemble, their public officer 
ſurely is the Sheriff, and as he is the ““ Feeper of 
the King's peace,” he can be no where more con- 
ſtitutionally employed than in regulating or ſuper- 
1s the proceedings. of his fellow-citizens, 
aſſembled together for the purpoſe of conſtitution- 
al Uifcumon.**: 7 5-7 7: | . 
But 
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But you went further; vou declared the e Aggte 
gate Body an wnlafis aſſembly. . | 


Lord Coke ſays, „ An 
when three or more do aſſe 
* „ 3 Inſt. * 


Wera, FIN is 


e to do an . 


The intent of the parties here obviaſly con- 
ſtitutes the crime; otherwiſe a dozen people go- 
ing to church, if any accident happened, might be 1 
deemed from the beginning an unlawful aſſembly. 
Now it reſts with you to prove that it is an unlaw- 
ful act, for three or more Iriſhmen to reſolve to 
conſume the manufactures of their brethren, kin- 
dred, and friends, in excluſion of the manufactures 
of their enemies and oppreſſors. If you cannot 
prove this, it follows that the intent which brought 
together lately the Aggregate Body was lawful, 
their aſſembly /awſul, and your extrajudicial opi- 
nion tons nt law. 


But it is expedient likewiſe that you inform the 
public what is, and what is not, an unlawful aſſem- 
bly of the people; for, by your indefinite, extra- 
judicial cenſure, it would ſeem that the people can 
never aſſemble lawfully. 
I wh ſuppoſe a caſe, extremely grievous in- 
deed, and I will beg your opinion upon it, as you 
are ſo willing to give it extrajudicially . ---Suppoſe 


a Barriſter, 10 have made his way to a ſeat on the 


Bench of the criminal judicature, by means high- 
ly ſuſpicious, not to ſay odious to the people, viz. 
by having flattered the power of the Crown in a 
prorogative pamphlet ; and ſuppoſe this Judge, 
during 


1 


1:43 & 1 


during a ſeries of years, to have employed what 
little talents God gave him to the perverſion f - 
all legal principles, the violation of all private 2 
right, and to the diſgrace of pùblic decorum - ÞM 
Suppoſe him a man whoſe malignity is onl7 ® © 
bounded by the narrowneſs of his capacity, and @f | 
whole cruelty finds no limits but in the weak 

of his power; a man who, in the place of the“ 
ſteady temper of liberal juſtice, has ſubſtituted 
the uncertain peeviſhneſs of diſappointed ambi- 
tion ; and for the ſound diſcrimination of a Britiſh 
Lawyer, has conſtantly diſplayed the craft and 
involutions of a Feſuit.----- A man who has been 
| _ obſerved to be always negligent, except when 
rouſed by anger; and undiſcerning, but when 
he is ſharpened by malice.------One who, while 
he followed the profeſſion of a Lawyer, was too 
much deſpiſed by the people to be employed by 
| them ; and who never appeared as an Advocate, 


until he became a Fudge. 


If a man, anſwering-te this deſcription, ſhould 
: have unfortunately found his way to the ſeat of 
criminal juriſdiftion ; and if the people (after a 
waſte of 22,0001. paid him in falary, and a toler- 
ation of him for twenty-one years, in which they 

? vainly hoped that experience might have enlarged 

'| His underſtanding, and age might have moderated 
his paſſions) ſhould find at laſt that experience 
had only taught him new methods of gratifying 

the malice which his years now rendered capri- - 
cious; and of indulging a ſyſtem of peeviſhneſs, 
which infirmities had made conſtant in him ;---I 
deſire to be informed by Mr. J----- R------- 5 
} if, in ſuch a dilemma, the people would not be 
juſtified, 
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